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PREFACE 

In  default  of  a  prologue,  a  preface  may  be  allowed 
to  a  play.  Yet  a  play  should  convey  its  own  message, 
or  reveal  its  lack  of  one,  without  a  foreword.  Indeed, 
the  only  excuse  for  a  preface  is  that  it  gives  to  an  author 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  misreading  either  of  his 
text,  or  of  his  intention  (if  he  had  any).  The  former 
accident  is  negligible  ;  for  exactness  in  expression,  though 
always  desired,  is  rarely  achieved.  Which  one  of  us  can 
make  himself  understood  !  But  to  misinterpret  his 
intention,  or  to  attribute  to  him  a  motive  which  he  never 
had,  is  mildly  annoying  even  to  an  amateur  dramatist. 

SABLE  AND  GOLD  is  not  a  play  about  the  Rising  of 
1916.  It  was  not  written  either  as  a  commentary  on, 
or  as  a  criticism  of,  1916.  It  is  simply  a  play  about 
half-a-dozen  people  who  lived  in  Cork,  and  whose  lives 
were  affected  by  the  events  of  Easter  Week.  Any  other 
tremendous  event  might  have  affected  their  lives.  It 
happened  that  the  Rising  was  the  event.  The  criticism 
that  applied  the  adjectives  "  daring,"  "  ambitious,"  and 
"  courageous  "  to  the  play,  apparently  because  its  action 
took  place  during  the  Spring  of  1916,  was  therefore  wide 
of  the  mark. 

SABLE  AND  GOLD  is  merely  an  attempt  at  an  analysis 
of  temperaments.  And  temperaments,  as  well  as  tempers, 
are  best  tried  in  the  fire  of  events.  What  man  can  be 
dogmatic  about  that  most  variable,  most  elusive  of 
things  which  is  himself  ?  And  who  knows  himself  ? 
For  what  a  man  was  yesterday,  he  is  not  to-day,  nor  will 
he  be  to-morrow.  Indeed,  no  man  can  be  consistently 
heroic ;  and  a  coward  often  surprises  himself  into 
bravery.  Bravery,  too — has  it  ever  been  impartially 
valued ;  and  do  we  know  its  worth  ?  And  is  fear 
something  to  be  ashamed  of  ?  Perhaps  no  general 
answer  can  be  given,  as  lone  as  men  are  individual. 
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PREFACE 

Again,  do  not  our  years,  few  or  many,  affect  our 
sympathy  with,  if  not  our  judgment  of,  men  as  well  as 
actors  ?  A  man's  politics  may  be  determined  more 
often  by  phagocytes  than  by  convictions ;  for  a  youthful 
Conservative  is  a  subject  for  pity  or  wonder,  but  an 
aged  Radical  is  either  a  favourite  or  a  fool  of  the  gods. 

Arising  out  of  the  spoken  text,  there  are  two  acknow- 
ledgments to  be  made.  The  passages  from  the  Lay  of 
Oisin  and  St.  Patrick  included  in  Act  I  are  taken  from 
a  translation  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's.  The  quatrain  cited 
at  the  end  of  Scene  I,  Act  II,  is  from  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy's  version  of  a  poem  of  Francois  Villon's. 

Italics  were  used  in  the  rehearsal  copies  of  the  play 
as  a  guide  to  stress  in  delivery.  That  is  their  only 
significance  where  they  have  been  retained  in  the  present 
edition. 

I  trust  that  students  of  history  will  not  be  wroth  with 
me  for  allowing  Sarsfield  to  sail  from  the  Shannon 
instead  of  the  Lee.  If  I  have  sacrificed  historical  fact 
to  dramatic  truth:  the  situation  demanded  the  sacrifice. 

MAURICE  DALTON. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON  IE 

JOHN    PARKE,    Manager    of    the    Cork    Branch    of    the 

Commercial  Bank. 
ANN  PARKE,  His  Wife. 
GREGORY,  Their  Son. 
EILEEN,  Their  daughter. 
PAUL  KELLER      )   ,-,  .     ,     /  ..L    n    z.    r     •/ 
AGNES  O'NEILL  j  Fnends  °J  the  Parke  Famly- 

TIME  :   In  the  Spring  of  1916. 

The  entire  action  takes  place  at  the  residence  of  John  Parke, 
in  Cork. 


SABLE     AND      GOLD 

ACT  I 

SCENE  :    Sittingroom  of  John  Parke' s  house  in  Cork. 

There  is  a  door  on  right  near  back,  and  another  door  near 
the  fireplace  at  left :  large  window  at  back,  centre  :  table  in 
centre  of  room,  chairs,  sofa,  and  arm-chair  near  fireplace 
at  left  with  usual  furniture. 

When  curtain  ascends,  John  Parke,  Eileen,  Paul,  and 
Agnes  are  discovered  playing  cards  at  table.  Agnes  is 
seated  opposite  John  Parke,  and  Eileen  sits  opposite  Paul. 
Three  or  Jour  tricks  are  played,  which  Jail  alternately  to 
Paul  or  John.  The  last  three  tricks  fall  to  John,  who, 
pleased  with  himself,  rises. 

JOHN.  There,  Agnes,  that's  the  fifth  game  out. 
What's  the  use  of  playing  with  them  at  all  ? 

EILEEN.  Look  at  the  number  of  trumps  Agnes  held. 
You  could  not  help  winning.  What  possessed  you  to 
lead  in  the  spades  at  the  end,  Paul  ?  If  you  had  come 
a  heart,  we  would  have  got  two  more  tricks. 

PAUL.  I  was  afraid  Agnes  was  strong  in  hearts,  so  I 
led  the  spades  in  the  hope  that  you'd  "  rough." 

JOHN.  Oh,  you  can  settle  it  any  way  you  please  ;  but 
you  can't  play  cards  with  Agnes  and  myself, 

AGNES  (laughing).  That's  right,  Mr.  Parke,  they  can 
not. 

JOHN  (looking  around  the  room).  Where's  that  paper, 
B  i 
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Eileen  ?  (Picking  it  up  from  chair  at  back.)  Oh,  here 
it  is.  (He  seats  himself  at  the  fireplace,  reading.  Paul  is 
gathering  up  and  arranging  the  cards  at  the  table.) 

EILEEN.  You  never  watch  the  table,  Paul,  or  how  the 
cards  fall.  That's  how  you're  let  down  so  often. 

PAUL.  Faith,  I've  enough  to  do  to  watch  my  own 
hand,  not  to  mind  the  table. 

AGNES.  Paul  always  wins  the  immediate  trick,  if  he 
can,  and  never  thinks  of  the  ones  that  are  to  follow. 

PAUL.      Isn't  it  the  proper  thing  to  do  ? 

JOHN  (looking  back  at  them  from  the  fireplace).  That's 
the  proper  thing  to  do  in  politics,  Paul,  but  'tis  bad  play 
in  whist. 

PAUL.  But  the  cards  have  different  values  in  both 
games,  Mr.  Parke. 

JOHN  (interestedly).    How's  that,  now  ? 

PAUL  (laughing).  Well,  you  always  know  what  are 
trumps  in  whist ;  but  in  politics,  trumps  are  not  declared, 
and  the  knave  is  generally  the  best  card,  sir, 

Agnes  and  Eileen  smile,  but  John  Parke  sits  silent  for 

a  while,  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  face,  and  then 

says  : 

JOHN.  You  may  be  right,  Paul.  Yet  I  believe  that 
there  are  honest  men  in  politics  still. 

EILEEN.  A  few,  father.  (John  Parke  resumes  his 
reading.) 

PAUL.    More  than  a  few,  Eileen. 

EILEEN  (animatedly).    Name  them. 

PAUL  (drily).  Oh,  now,  I  know  your  favourites,  so  you 
won't  catch  me  out  that  way. 

AGNES.    You  never  answer  a  straight  question,  Paul. 

PAUL.  Indeed,  and  afford  you  two  an  opportunity  of 
lecturing  me  on  the  wickedness  of  public  men. 

EILEEN.  If  they  are  wicked,  wouldn't  it  be  proper  to 
ascertain  the  full  extent  of  their  guilt  ? 

PAUL.  And  who  appointed  you  a  Grand  Inquisitor, 
pray  ?  No,  I'd  rather  be  playing  cards  than  talking 
politics.  It  demands  more  character.  And,  we  all  know 
too  much  about  politics  in  Ireland.  Give  me  something 
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better,    Agnes — your    newest    sonata,    or    one    of   those 
purple  pieces,  you  know. 

AGNES.  You  have  evidently  very  little  respect  for  my 
music,  Paul  .... 

PAUL.    What ! 

AGNES.  Judging  by  the  way  you  refer  to  it.  Purple 
pieces  ! 

PAUL.    Why — I  mean  that  as  a  compliment. 

AGNES.    I'll  not  take  it  as  such. 

PAUL.  Look  here,  Agnes — that's  quite  an  ancient 
theory  about  music — that  it  has  colour. 

EILEEN.    For  example  ? 

PAUL.  A  fine  war  march  is — red  and  gold  mixed. 
A  nocturne  is — grey.  A  sonata  is — white  and  blue. 
A  serenade  is — sea-green.  A  ragtime  is — black,  red,  and 
yellow,  and — and  .... 

AGNES.  And  what  I  play  is  purple — very  interesting, 
I'm  sure. 

Gregory  enters  on  left. 

PAUL.  Ah,  here's  Gregory  now,  and  we'll  have  another 
rubber.  (He  shuffles  the  cards.)  Gregory  and  I'll  be 
partners  this  time,  the  downtrodden  against  the  oppressors. 

AGNES  (airily).  We'll  do  whatever  is  the  most  res- 
pectable. Which  is  the  more  respectable,  Gregory, 
cardplaying  or  music  ? 

GREGORY.    The  one  of  royal  ancestry,  of  course. 

AGNES.    And  which  is  that  ? 

GREGORY.    Cardplaying. 

PAUL.    What  is  there  of  royalty  about  it  ? 

GREGORY.  Cardplaying  was  the  invention  of  an  Eastern 
king,  who  was  afraid  of  being  miserable. 

AGNES.    What  was  troubling  him  ? 

GREGORY.  His  own  thoughts.  He  was  a  philosopher 
of  some  kind  or  other — at  least  so  the  story  goes — and 
much  thinking  made  him  unhappy. 

PAUL.    What  business  had  he  with  thinking,  then  ? 

GREGORY.  Yes,  that's  how  the  matter  seemed  to  him, 
so  by  a  stroke  of  genius  he  invented  cardplaying,  in  the 
hope  of  conquering  thought. 
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AGNES.    And  he  lived  happy  ever  afterwards  ? 

GREGORY.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  lost,  and  we  know 
nothing  more  about  him. 

PAUL.  That's  no  harm,  either.  All  that  Eastern 
mythology  and  mor-ya  wisdom  is  nothing  but  sheer 
nonsense.  They  are  all  the  same,  the  Persians  and  Arabs 
and  Hindus,  thinking  and  thinking  and  thinking,  and  the 
whole  thing  ends  up  in  dreaming  or  self-disgust. 

AGNES.  But  some  of  their  writings  are  very  beautiful, 
Paul. 

PAUL.  Yes,  after  a  fashion,  of  course.  There's  a 
beauty  about  picturesque  inefficiency,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  that  crowd.  What  are  they  all  to-day,  but 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to — the  ugly 
Europeans  !  Will  you  play,  Gregory  ? 

GREGORY.    No. 

PAUL.    Oh,  come  on,  why  not  ? 

EILEEN  (laughing).  Because  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
unhappy,  like  his  Eastern  king,  I  suppose. 

PAUL.  If  he  isn't,  he  soon  will  be,  at  the  rate  he  is 
going. 

GREGORY  (lightly).  Cardplaying  is  worse  than  thinking, 
Paul.  There's  too  much  calculation  in  it. 

PAUL.  Yes,  but  all  the  time  you  are  doing  something, 
and  not  dreaming.  What's  the  use  of  speculating  about 
how  the  world  began,  or  the  evolution  of  religion,  or 
personal  identity  and  all  that,  Gregory  ?  'Tis  useless, 
and  foolish,  and  leads  nowhere.  Better  take  the  whole 
affair  for  granted,  and  then  set  about  doing  something 
definite,  or  making  an  attempt  at  it. 

AGNES.  Fine  talk,  yours,  Paul.  It  reminds  me  of 
those  American  books  of  business  I  see  advertised,  with 
titles  like  "  Get  On  or  Get  Out,"  or  "  The  Strenuous 
Life." 

PAUL.    Well,  what's  to  be  said  against  the  idea  ? 

GREGORY.  Where  will  it  land  you  in  the  end — all  this 
efficiency  and  energy  of  yours  ? 

PAUL.    Who  cares,  once  it  takes  you  somewhere. 

GREGORY.  But  surely  one  lives  for  some  definite 
purpose  ? 
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PAUL.  When  you  succeed  in  finding  out  what  you  are 
living  for,  you  might  as  well  he  dead. 

GREGORY.    How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

PAUL.  Why,  all  the  joy  of  life  is  gone  then  :  for  if 
you  don't  succeed  in  the  purpose  you  set  before  you, 
you're  unhappy  ;  and  if  you  do  achieve  the  end  sought 
for,  it  turns  out  to  be  something  other  than  what  you 
believed  it  would  be,  and  you're  disappointed  ;  so — 
you're  "  had  "  both  ways. 

GREGORY.    And  what  will  you  have  us  to  do  ? 

PAUL.  Why,  keep  going  on  with  something,  of  course. 
Life,  Gregory,  is  like  a  switchback  railway.  Everything 
is  gallant  as  long  as  you  are  going  up  and  down,  up  and 
down. 

GREGORY.    And  what  about  the  end  ? 

PAUL.  You're  lucky  if  the  end  comes  when  you  are 
on  the  upward  grade,  though  the  fall  be  greater. 

EILEEN.    Indeed  ! 

PAUL  (provokingly).  Well,  Miss  Sceptic,  we'll  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  now. 

EILEEN.  You  ought  not  to  be  so  flippant,  Paul,  with 
those  absurd  contentions  of  yours. 

PAUL  (defiantly).  Who's  flippant  ?  Weren't  my  last 
remarks  expressed  with  becoming — gravity  ? 

EILEEN.  That  makes  your  playacting  all  the  more 
unpardonable. 

GREGORY.  There's  always  something  of  truth  in  Paul's 
jests,  for  which  we  should  be  thankful. 

AGNES.  Little  he  is  to  be  thanked  for  it,  when  he 
reads  it  all  in  some  book,  and  then — trots  it  out  in  his  talk. 

PAUL.  Yes,  just  like  other  people  I  know,  who  go 
down  to  the  Irish  Class  every  Tuesday  night,  and  bring 
back  all  the  smart  things  the  teacher  says  in  Irish  or 
English — for  a  like  purpose. 

EILEEN.  Oh,  now  you're  back  at  your  old  game  ;  but 
if  you  had  been  down  for  the  last  few  evenings,  you'd 
have  heard  something  that  would  arouse  your  interest,  to 
say  the  least. 

PAUL.    What  was  that  ? 
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/EILEEN.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Oisin  ?  (She  gives 
the  correct  pronounciation  "  Isheen") 

PAUL  (in  doubt).    Oisin  ! 

EILEEN.     I  suppose  you'd  call  him  Ossian. 

PAUL.  Ossian  !  Oh,  of  course.  That  was  the  chap 
Macpherson  resurrected,  and  who  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  most  picturesque  liar  of  all  the  old  Irish. 

EILEEN.    You  show  scanty  respect  for  your  ancestors. 

PAUL.  How  do  I  know  whose  ancestor  he  was.  Sure, 
his  wife  never  came  back  from  Tir-na-nOg ;  but  I  admire 
him  all  the  same. 

AGNES.  And  you  show  your  admiration  by  calling  him 
a  liar. 

PAUL.  That's  no  insult ;  for  all  the  liars  living  at 
present  are  called  novelists  and  poets  and  philosophers. 
'Tis  not  etiquette  to  call  them  by  their  proper  name. 
But  the  dead  want  no  compliments. 

EILEEN  (indignantly).  Well,  Paul,  one  ought  to  show 
some  respect  to  national  heroes  like  our  old  poets — so — I 
will  not  bother  you  further  about  Oisin. 

PAUL  (conciliatorily).  Indeed,  Eileen,  I  meant  no 
offence  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thoroughly 
approve  of  Ossian,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him  ;  for, 
but  for  him  and  his  likes,  foreigners  like  Homer  and 
Virgil  and  Chaucer  would  boss  the  whole  show,  and  it 
would  be  a  shame  if  we  had  no  poet  or  bard  of  our  own 
to  take  pride  in.  (Eileen  looks  at  him  doubtfully,  and 
Paul  continues.)  I  really  am  interested  in  Ossian,  Eileen. 
And,  you  ought  not  to  keep  him  all  to  yourself. 

EILEEN  (slowly).  Well,  if  you  wish,  I  will  read  for  you 
the  passage  in  his  life  which  I  thought  so  good,  and  .  .  . 

PAUL.  By  all  means — certainly — I'll  go  out  for  the 
book. 

EILEEN  (rising).  No,  you  won't.  You  don't  know 
where  to  find  it.  Wait  a  minute. 

Eileen  goes  out  at  left. 

AGNES.  You're  an  awful  rogue,  Paul.  I  don't  believe 
you're  a  bit  interested  in  Oisin. 

PAUL.    Why  shouldn't  I  be  interested  in  him,  if  you 
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two  are  !  'Tis  girls  always  set  the  fashion  for  our 
hypocrisy.  Isn't  it,  Gregory  ? 

GREGORY.  No,  we  should  not  allow  them  to  make  us 
into  hypocrites. 

PAUL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  'tisn't  a  case  of  hypocrisy 
or  hypocrites  at  all.  'Tis  but  the  code  of  chivalry  that 
you  should  always  pay  due  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
ladies,  whether  you  approve  of  them  or  not :  and, 
Gregory,  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  gone  yet. 

JOHN  PARKE  (looking  up  from  his  paper).  'Tis  very 
near  gone  now,  Paul,  my  boy  ;  though — I  respect  your 
sentiments. 

PAUL  (laughing).  Generally  speaking,  of  course,  Mr. 
Parke,  you're  right ;  but  incidents  arise,  like  the  present, 
in  which  a  bit  of  chivalry  is  our  only  resource. 

GREGORY.  I  hope  you'll  tell  Eileen  what  Paul  says, 
Agnes. 

AGNES.  Let  him  speak  for  himself.  He's  well  able, 
I  should  think. 

GREGORY.  I  hope  he  is,  for  I  think  the  book  is  coming. 

Eileen  enters  with  a  book. 

PAUL.  Now  for  it !  What  has  Ossian  to  say  for 
himself — in  Irish  ? 

EILEEN  (sitting  at  table}.  What's  the  use  of  my  reading 
it  for  you  in  Irish  ?  I'll  give  you  the  sense  of  it  in 
English,  as  well  as  I  can,  while  going  along,  though  it 
loses  much  when  translated — so,  listen.  This  is  part  of 
a  dialogue  which  took  place  between  Oisin  and  Saint 
Patrick ;  and  you  must  remember  that  at  this  time 
Saint  Patrick  had  him  at  his  mercy,  as  he  was  half-starved 
and  quite  blind.  Patrick  denounces  Finn  in  these  words  : 
(She  reads  from  book). 

"  Finn  is  in  hell  in  bonds,  the  pleasant  man  who  used 
to  bestow  gold,  in  penalty  of  his  disobedience  to  his 
God,  he  is  now  in  the  house  of  pain  in  sorrow. 
Because  of  the  amusement  he  had  with  the  hounds, 
and  for  attending  the  barclic  schools  each  day  and 
because  he  took  no  heed  of  God,  Finn  of  the  Fenians 
is  in  bonds.  Misery  attend  thee,  old  man,  who 
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speakest  words  of  madness.     God  is  better  for  one 
hour  than  all  the  Fenians  of  Erin." 

PAUL.  But  don't  you  think  'twas  bad  policy  on  the 
part  of  Saint  Patrick  to  make  a  speech  like  that  ? 

EILEEN.  Evidently,  for  listen  to  Oisin's  reply.  (She 
reads.) 

"  Oh,  Patrick  of  the  crooked  crozier,  who  makest  me 
that  impertinent  answer,  thy  crozier  would  be  in 
atoms  were  Oscar  present.  Were  my  son,  Oscar, 
and  God  hand  to  hand  on  Knock-na-veen,  if  I  saw 
my  son  down,  it  is  then  I  would  say  that  God  was 
a  strong  man.  How  could  it  be  that  God  and  his 
clerics  could  be  better  than  Finn,  the  chief  king  of 
the  Fenians,  the  generous  one  who  was  without  blem- 
ish. All  the  qualities  that  you  and  your  clerics  say 
are  according  to  the  rule  of  the  King  of  the  stars, 
Finn's  Fenians  had  them  all,  and  they  must  be  now 
stoutly  seated  in  God's  Heaven.  Were  there  a  place 
above  or  below  better  than  Heaven,  'tis  there  Finn 
would  go,  and  all  the  Fenians  he  had.  Patrick, 
enquire  of  God  whether  he  recollects  when  the 
Fenians  were  alive,  or  hath  he  seen,  east  or  west, 
men  their  equal  in  the  time  of  fight  ?  Or  hath  he 
seen  in  his  own  country,  though  high  it  be  above 
our  heads,  in  conflict  or  in  battle  or  in  might,  a  man 
who  was  equal  to  Finn  ?  " 

AGNES.  What  a  frightful  old  Pagan  he  was  to  talk  like 
that! 

PAUL.    He  was  honest,  at  any  rate,  in  his  disbelief. 

EILEEN.  Oh,  how  superior  you  are  in  your  own  mind 
to  the  Pagan  Irish  !  I  suppose  you  regard  them  as 
savages  of  some  sort  or  other.  I  really  think  'twas  a 
great  misfortune  that  Saint  Patrick  ever  came  over  ;  for 
if  he  didn't,  I'm  sure  our  Celtic  forefathers  would  have 
invented  some  beautiful  religion  of  their  own. 

AGNES.    Oh,  Eileen,  'tis  wicked,  you  know,  to  say  that. 
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EILEEN.  Is  it  now  ?  Listen  then  to  the  religion  of 
Oisin,  whom  you  called  a  frightful  old  Pagan.  This  is 
what  he  tells  Saint  Patrick.  (She  reads.} 

"  We,  the  Fenians,  never  used  to  tell  untruth.  A  lie 
was  never  attributed  to  us.  By  truth  and  the 
strength  of  our  hands,  we  used  to  come  safe  out  of 
every  danger.  There  never  sat  a  cleric  in  church, 
though  melodiously  ye  may  think  they  chant  psalms, 
more  true  to  his  word  than  the  Fenians,  the  men 
who  shrunk  never  from  fierce  conflicts." 

JOHN  (looking  up  from  his  paper  and  turning  towards  the 
group  at  the  table}.  Eileen,  is  that  what  you  are  learning 
at  the  Gaelic  League  ? 

EILEEN.    Father  ! 

JOHN.  Because  if  it  is,  you  could  spend  your  time 
much  better  than  in  going  down  to  that  Branch  two 
nights  a  week. 

EILEEN  (conciliatory).  But  this  is  only  a  translation 
from  an  old  Irish  poem  we  use  in  the  class. 

PAUL.  Oh,  that's  all,  Mr.  Parke.  'Tis  just  a  bit  out 
of  the  famous  dispute  between  the  old  warrior,  Oisin, 
and  Saint  Patrick,  which  is  read  for  the  language  rather 
than  for  the  doctrine. 

GREGORY.  I  suppose  if  it  had  been  written  by  a 
cultivated  scamp  like  Horace  or  Ovid,  in  polite  Latin,  it 
would  be  all  right. 

AGNES.  But,  Gregory,  you  don't  for  a  moment  contend 
that  there  could  be  any  comparison  between  Irish  and 
Latin  in  grace  and  beauty. 

GREGORY.    And  decency. 

JOHN.     Gregory,  don't  talk  nonsense. 

GREGORY.  But  isn't  it  true,  father  ?  You  know 
that  the  editions  of  the  classics  used  in  schools  must 
always  be  carefully  revised  for  the  sake  of  public  decency. 
That's  not  the  case  with  the  old  Irish  stories.  There's 
nothing  to  be  suppressed  about  them. 

JOHN.    You'll  get  sense  yet,  my  boy. 
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GREGORY.    What  do  you  mean  by  sense,  father  ? 

JOHN.  Sense,  Gregory,  is  speaking  the  truth  as  long 
as  it  does  not  get  you  into  trouble. 

GREGORY.    And  if  it  does  ? 

JOHN.    Then — the  sensible  thing  is — to  shut  up. 

John  Parke  resumes  his  reading. 

GREGORY.  It  may  be  the  sensible  thing,  but  it  is  not 
the  right  thing. 

EILEEN.    I  think  so,  too. 

AGNES.    But  one  need  not  rush  into  danger  heedlessly. 

PAUL  (lightly).  Who's  trying  to  ?  Gregory  there  ? 
There's  no  fear  of  him,  indeed.  'Tis  the  safest  thing  in 
the  world  to  talk  Irish,  so  long  as  you  keep  talking. 

EILEEN.     'Tis  a  duty  to  speak  it  on  all  possible  occasions. 

PAUL  (drily).    If  you're  able. 

EILEEN.    The  more  shame  for  those  who  aren't. 

PAUL.  And  then  you  can  go  up  and  talk  it  to  a 
policeman,  or  put  it  on  your  cart,  and  get  fourteen  days 
in  gaol  for  breaking  the  law. 

EILEEN.    Well  ? 

PAUL.  And  you'll  come  out  a  hero.  Faith,  many  a 
Member  of  Parliament  did  as  much. 

AGNES.    Yes,  for  notoriety's  sake. 

PAUL.  The  same  as  your  Irish  speaker.  That's  quite 
safe — going  to  gaol  for  fourteen  days. 

AGNES.  Well,  'tis  for  a  worthy  principle,  and  you 
ought  not  to  make  fun  of  them  if  you  wouldn't  do  as  much. 

PAUL.  Oh,  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  going  to  gaol 
— for  anything.  'Tis  uncomfortable. 

EILEEN.  And  what  will  you  be  taken  up  for  ?  Shooting 
the  king  ? 

PAUL.    Steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  that. 

JOHN  (looking  up).  Which,  Paul  ?  The  shooting  or 
the  arrest  ? 

PAUL  (laughing).    Both,  sir." 

Mrs.  Parke  enters  at  left. 

MRS.  PARKE.    What's  it  about  now  ? 

AGNES.  Only  Paul,  Mrs.  Parke,  in  one  of  his  usual 
attacks  on  the  Gaelic  League. 

PAUL.  Not  the  Gaelic  League,  but  the  people  in  it — 
or  some  of  them. 
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MRS.  PARKE.     I  don't  think  Paul  means  all  he  says 
Mrs.  Parke  sits  near  the  fireplace  and  busies  herselj 

with  some  fancy  lace-making,  or  crochet. 

PAUL.  But  you  will  admit,  Mrs.  Parke,  that  there  are 
some  decent  Irishmen  outside  that  association. 

MRS.  PARKE.    Why  shouldn't  there,  indeed  ? 

PAUL.  That's  what  these  three  won't  admit.  They'd 
almost  expel  Wolfe  Tone  and  Emmet  and  Parnell  from 
Ireland  just  because  they  couldn't  talk  Irish. 

EILEEN.  That's  about  all  we  can  do  for  Ireland  at 
present,  talk  Irish. 

AGNES.    Yes,  that's  all,  and  support  Irish  manufacture. 

PAUL.     Oh,  supporting  Irish  manufacture  is  something. 

JOHN.    Not  if  you're  charged  twice  the  money  for  it. 

EILEEN.    But  it  lasts  twice  as  long. 

AGNES.  Mind  you,  Eileen,  I  think  that's  a  point 
that's  not  in  its  favour.  If  they  made  cheap  things  that 
would  not  last  as  long,  'twould  be  much  better.  Things 
go  out  of  fashion  now  so  quickly. 

PAUL  (laughing).    Yes,  like  the  Irish  Language. 

EILEEN  (hotly}.  That  did  not  go  so  quickly,  Paul. 
'Tisn't  gone  even  yet. 

PAUL.     'Tis  being  kept  alive  by  artificial  respiration. 

GREGORY.  Do  you  honestly  object  to  the  revival  of 
Irish,  Paul  ? 

PAUL.  I  object  to  uplifting  a  craze  to  the  status  of  a 
national  duty. 

EILEEN.     'Tis  no  craze  to  speak  your  native  language. 

PAUL.  'Tis  not  my  native  language,  or  yours  either. 
'Tis  a  perpetuation  of  the  curse  of  Babel.  To  expect 
anybody  to  discard  a  language  into  which  he  was  born, 
for  another  in  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  express  himself 
fluently  or  explicitly  for  years,  is  absurd. 

GREGORY.  And  do  you  place  an  accident  of  birth 
before  national  needs  ? 

PAUL.  Language  was  given  to  us  to  express  our 
thoughts  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  whatever  language 
one  is  born  into  is  the  best  adapted  therefor. 

EILEEN.    What  is  a  country  without  its  own  language  ? 
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PAUL.  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  to  have  a  country 
without  a  language  than  a  language  without  a  country. 
Get  the  country  first,  and  then  you  can  have  any  language 
you  like.  (He  rises.) 

MRS.  PARKE.    And  when  will  that  be,  Paul  ? 

JOHN.    When  Paul  learns  Irish,  I  suppose. 

GREGORY.    It  might  be  even  sooner  than  that. 

PAUL  (laughing).  Faith,  you  never  can  tell,  Mr.  Parke. 
Great  things  are  happening  nowadays,  sir. 

Agnes  has  risen  and  has  been  speaking  with  Mrs.  Parke, 
with  whom  she  shakes  hands. 

JOHN.  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord.  We  are  out  of  all  the 
row.  (Turning  to  Agnes.}  Are  you  going,  Agnes  ?  (He 
rises.)  Well,  good-night,  my  dear  ! 

Agnes   smiles   and   they   shake   hands.       Agnes   and 

Gregory  go  out  on  right. 

PAUL.  I  also  must  keep  good  hours,  Mrs.  Parke,  so 
I'll  be  saying  good  night.  (He  shakes  hands  with  Mrs. 
Parke.) 

MRS.  PARKE.  Good  night,  Paul,  and  don't  forget  to 
come  up  soon  again. 

PAUL  (lightly).  Oh,  you  may  rely  on  that,  Mrs.  Parke. 
(To  John  Parke  )  Good  night,  sir 

JOHN.    Good  night,  my  boy,  good  night ! 

Paul  and  Eileen  go  out  at  right  talking.     Mrs.  Parke 

resumes  her  work  at  the  fireplace.    John  Parke  paces  the 

room  once  or  twice  and  then  sits  down.      There  is  silence 

for  a  few  moments. 

JOHN.    I  am  not  satisfied  with  Gregory. 

MRS.  PARKE.    What  is  he  doing  now  ? 

JOHN.  Nothing.  That's  why  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
him.  He  is  going  about  moody  and  silent,  as  if  the  woes 
of  the  world  were  on  him.  I  don't  think  he  does  much 
at  his  studies  either.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was 
all  this  Irish  Revival  work  that's  distracting  him  He's 
taking  it  seriously,  with  its  language  classes  and  dancing 
and  drilling  and  all  that  tomfoolery.  I  wouldn't  mind 
Eileen  going  in  for  such  nonsense.  'Tis  quite  natural 
for — girls  to  go  to  extremes  ;  but  Gregory — he  ought  to 
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have  better  sense.     I  must  have  a  talk  with  him  to-night, 
when  he  comes  back. 

MRS.  PARKE  (calmly).     Sense  doesn't  come  before  age, 
John.     He's  young  yet. 

JOHN.    He's  old  enough  to  stop  being  a  fool. 

MRS.  PARKE.    Don't  you  think  you're  too  severe  in  what 

you  say  against  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  Irish  movement. 

JOHN.    If  I  am,  it  is  in  order  to  frighten  him  out  of  it. 

Things  look  as  if  they  were  getting  out  of  hand  of  late, 

in  this  Gaelic  League  of  theirs,  which  is  now  entirely 

under  the  control  of  young  firebrands.     I've  nothing  to 

say  against  their  being  Irish,  and  all  that,  as  much  as 

they  like  ;    but  I  don't  want  to  see  them  running  their 

heads  against  a  stone  wall. 

MRS.  PAKKE.    Ah,  'twill  hardly  come  to  that,  I'm  sure. 

JOHN.    You  know,  Ann,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  nothing 

good  is  likely  to  come  of  it.     Do  you  read  some  of  the 

weekly  papers  they  publish  ?    Why,  some  of  them  preach 

open,  undisguised  rebellion. 

MRS.  PARKE.  If  the  young  men  wouldn't  have  spirit, 
who  would  ?  And  it's  good  to  know  that  the  heart  of 
the  country  is  sound  yet. 

JOHN  (taken  aback  and  looking  at  his  wife).    You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  Ann.     This  country  is 
better  off  now  than  it  ever  was.      There's  more  money 
in  the  country  than  there  has  been  for  years  ;    and  if  a 
set  of  young  fools  are  going  about  trying  to  create  trouble, 
they  should  not  be  encouraged,  especially  when  one  of 
them  is  your  own  son. 
MRS.  PARKE.    Yeh,  who's  encouraging  him  ? 
JOHN  (looking  at  her).    Who's  encouraging  him,  indeed  ? 
I,  for  one,  don't  give  him  much  help. 

MRS.  PARKE  (calmly).  John,  dear,  don't  you  know  that 
the  more  open  the  opposition  you  show  to  the  young, 
the  more  will  they  follow  their  own  bent,  in  their  heart. 
JOHN.  And  you  must  give  them  their  own  way,  so, 
lest  they  become  stubborn  enough  to  take  it !  That's 
something  new. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Ah,  John,  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  keeping  a  child  away  from  the  fire. 
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John  Parke  looks  at  his  wife  steadily,  but  she  continues 

her  work  in  silence. 

JOHN.    Well,  what  do  you  suggest.? 

MRS.  PARKE  (who  does  not  speak  for  a  while).  I  was 
observing  Agnes  this  evening,  John  .... 

JOHN.    What  has  she  to  do  with  it  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.    That's  what  I'd  like  to  know. 

JOHN.    Who  knows,  if  you  don't  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.    Gregory. 

JOHN.    Only  Gregory  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  Yes,  he  has  never  spoken  to  me  about 
that. 

JOHN.    It  might  be  indifference. 

MRS.  PARKE.  It  might  be  many  things.  (After  a  pause.} 
Agnes  is  a  good  girl. 

JOHN.    She  is.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

MRS.  PARKE.  If  Gregory  came  to  have  a  sincere  regard 
for  her,  I  don't  think  he'd  bother  much  about  freeing 
Ireland. 

JOHN  (quickly).  Admirable,  Ann,  admirable  !  'Tis  the 
very  thing.  (More  slowly .)  But  how  can  we  encourage  him. 

MRS.  PARKE.  We  can't,  John,  directly,  of  course.  You 
are  going  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  you  say  ? 

JOHN.    Yes. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Well,  don't  be  too  harsh  in  what  you  say 
about  his  goings-on.  Don't  be  hasty.  Take  him  nice 
and  calmly,  and  you  might  then  incidentally  let  him  see 
what  you  think  of  Agnes.  You  might  learn  something, 
if  you  are  discreet.  If  he  has  any  notions  that  way,  it 
may  encourage  him.  But — don't  do  it  openly — very 
discreet — very  discreet. 

JOHN  (musingly).  An  excellent  girl  is  Agnes,  indeed — 
an  excellent  .... 

An  outer  door  closes. 

MRS.  PARKE.    This  is  he — coming  back  now.    So  I'll 

just  go,  John.      (She  moves  to  door  at  left.     At  door  she 

turns  back  and  beckons  to  John,  saying  :)   Mind,  John,  be 

most  discreet  in  what  you  say  to  him — be  very  careful. 

JOHN  (assuringly).    All  right,  Ann,  all  right. 
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Mrs.  Parke  goes  out.    After  a  jew  moments,  John  Parke 

rises  and  is  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  when 

Gregory  enters  from  right. 

JOHN.  Back  again,  Gregory,  so  soon  ?  You  did  not 
go  far ! 

GREGORY.  Just  down  to  the  tram.  Paul  will  be  home 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  Agnes. 

JOHN.    How  is  the  night,  out  ? 

GREGORY.  "Pis  getting  a  bit  cool,  now.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  rained  before  morning. 

Gregory  seats  himself  at  the  table,  and  carelessly  takes 

up  a  book.     John  Parke  looks  at  his  son  for  a  moment, 

and  after  a  short  while,  he  again  breaks  the  silence. 

JOHN.    You  have  only  a  year  to  go  now,  Gregory. 

GREGORY  (surprisedly).    For  what,  father  ? 

JOHN.    To  get  qualified. 

GREGORY  (in  a  relieved  tone).   Oh,  with  a  bit  of  luck,  yes. 

JOHN.    And  what  will  you  do,  then  ? 

GREGORY.    That  will  depend  on  circumstances,  father. 

JOHN.  Circumstances  !  Why  should  you  leave  your 
future  to  be  moulded  by  circumstances  ? 

GREGORY.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  we  cannot  anticipate 
circumstances. 

JOHN.  I  should  like  you  to  try.  I  should  like  you  to 
have  some  definite  project  in  your  head.  If  you  wait 
until  things  happen,  you  will  be  a  victim  to  indecision. 
Life  moves  too  fast  nowadays. 

GREGORY.  And  if  I  decide  now,  as  to  my  future,  what 
I  shall  do  with  it,  I  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
pace  of  life  ? 

JOHN.    Precisely. 

GREGORY.  But  who  will  warrant  me  a  future,  to 
fashion  into  what  I  like  ? 

JOHN.  What !  Are  you  not  feeling  well  ?  Are  you 
not  young,  and  in  the  best  of  health  .  .  .  .  ? 

GREGORY.  Oh,  yes,  father,  of  course,  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  me,  now — but  what  one  among  us  can  say 
to  himself  with  certitude  :  "I  shall  do  this  to-morrow, 
and  this  next  week,  and  I  shall  go  there  next  year."  Is 
it  not  all  foolishness  to  build  on  what  may  never  be  ? 
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JOHN  (musingly).  Strange,  now,  indeed.  How  history 
repeats  itself,  even  in  little  things  !  I  used  to  put  the 
very  same  questions  to  myself,  and  I  your  age. 

GREGORY.    You  used,  father  ? 

JOHN.  Yes,  Gregory.  The  most  melancholy  people 
in  the  world  are  young  men.  They  think  that  nothing  is 
worth  while.  They  are  oppressed  with  the  woes  of  the 
world.  They  suffer  from  taedium  vitae,  welt-schmerz,  and 
all  that.  Gregory,  as  you  grow  older  in  body,  you  grow 
younger  in  mind. 

GREGORY.    You  believe  that,  father  ? 

JOHN.    I  have  found  it  so. 

GREGORY.     I  wonder  will  it  be  the  same  in  my  case. 

JOHN.  It  will,  unless  you  take  deliberate  steps  to 
prevent  it. 

GREGORY.    Oh,  there's  no  danger  of  that. 

JOHN.    You  must  also  help  yourself  a  bit. 

GREGORY.  You  can  count  on  my  selfishness  to  do  that, 
too,  father. 

JOHN.  Very  few  young  men  are  wise  in  their  own 
interest. 

Gregory  does  not  reply.     During  his  silence,  his  father 

continues  to  regard  him  in  an  anxious  manner,  as  if  he 

wished  to  discern  what  was  passing  in  Gregory's  mind. 

He  speaks  again,  diffidently. 

JOHN.    What  do  you  think  of  Agnes,  Gregory  ? 

GREGORY  (looking  up  in  surprise').  Agnes,  oh — why — 
I've  nothing  to  say  against  Agnes. 

JOHN.    Or  nothing  for  her,  I  suppose  ? 

GREGORY  (embarrassedly).    Oh,  she's  all  right. 

JOHN  (turning  away).  You  are  rather  mild  in  your 
commendation  ;  but  I  suppose  I  should  not  have  asked 
you. 

GREGORY.    I  don't  resent  your  asking  me,  father. 

JOHN.  I'm  glad  of  that,  Gregory.  I  don't  think  we 
shall  misunderstand  one  another — just  yet. 

GREGORY.    No,  there's  no  fear  of  that. 

JOHN.  I  only  asked  your  opinion  in  order  to  obtain 
an  opportunity  of  offering  my  own.  Gregory,  Agnes  is 
a  very  good  girl.  Your  mother  thinks  so,  too. 
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GREGORY.     She  is,  undoubtedly,  but  .... 

JOHN.    You  disagree  ? 

GREGORY.    Not  about  Agnes — No. 

JOHN.    What  then  ? 

GREGORY  (after  a  pause}.  A  while  ago,  father,  you  said 
that  at  my  age,  one  takes  a  very  pessimistic  view  of  things. 

JOHN.    What  has  that  to  say  to  it  ? 

GREGORY.    It  might. 

JOHN.    How  ?     What  are  you  driving  at  ? 

GREGORY  (looking  at  his  father).  Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  think  of  Agnes  seriously. 

JOHN.  Oh,  there's  no  immediate  hurry,  of  course  ; 
but,  Gregory,  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  you 
to  settle  down — a  year  or  two,  say,  after  taking  up  your 
profession.  It  would  give  you  stability,  and  an  interest 
in  life.  And  Agnes  is  a  girl  whom  any  young  man  would 
be  proud  of. 

GREGORY.  I  don't  believe  in  getting  married — for 
many  years,  sir. 

JOHN  (after  a  long  pause}.  Well,  if  you  wait  for  years, 
others  may  not. 

GREGORY.    Even  so — I  must  chance  that. 

JOHN.    Why  ? 

GREGORY.    To  preserve  for  myself  freedom  of  action. 

JOHN.    From  whom  ? 

GREGORY     The  world. 

JOHN.  And  does  the  world  threaten  your — freedom  of 
action,  as  you  call  it  ? 

GREGORY.  Not  now  ;  but  if  I  were  married,  it  would. 
It  would  even  take  it  away. 

JOHN  (in  a  puzzled  tone).    I'm  sure  I  can't  see  how. 

GREGORY.  I  believe,  father,  that  when  a  man  gets 
married,  he  gives  a  hostage  to  the  world  for  his  future 
good  behaviour. 

JOHN.  And  who  wants  to  behave  otherwise  than 
properly  ?  Surely  you  don't  want  to  do  anything 
desperate  ? 

GREGORY.    Oh,  no,  father,     Not  at  all. 

JOHN.  Or  is  it  how  you  intend  to  go  away  and  see 
the  world  ? 
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GREGORY.    I  am  not  very  anxious  to  leave  Ireland. 

JOHN.    What  is  on  your  mind,  then  ? 

GREGORY.  You  see,  father,  'tisn't  anything  definite  I'm 
thinking  of  or  planning.  "Pis — 'tis  merely  a  feeling  I 
have.  I  do  not  wish  to  undertake  any  definite  responsi- 
bilities for  a  long  time  yet.  I  can't  say  very  well 
why. 

JOHN,  That's  all  the  more  reason,  Gregory,  why  you 
should  not  indulge  in  idle  whims  and  play-acting. 

GREGORY.    Play-acting  ? 

JOHN.  Yes,  I  suppose  you  still  go  out  with  those  other 
young  fools  drilling  and  marching  and  all  that,  although 
I  asked  you  to  be  more  discreet. 

GREGORY.  Oh,  a  walk  of  a  few  miles  now  and  then 
keeps  one  in  good  physical  form. 

JOHN.  That's  all  very  well ;  but  one  should  select 
one's  company. 

GREGORY  (sharply).    What's  wrong  with  my  company  ? 

JOHN.  I  don't  wish  to  reflect  on  those  lads.  They 
are  all  honest  and  well-meaning,  I  suppose  ;  but  they  may 
be  ill-advised  in  what  they  are  doing.  I  see  that  of  late 
the  authorities  are  looking  with  some  disfavour  on  the 
whole  movement. 

GREGORY.  Oh,  that's  only  a  few  Castle  officials. 
'Twill  all  blow  over  again. 

JOHN.  Yes,  but  they  have  sent  some  of  those  orga- 
nisers, as  you  call  them,  out  of  the  country.  They  must 
have  had  some  reason. 

GREGORY.    All  suspicion.     They  know  nothing. 

JOHN  (earnestly).  Gregory,  tell  me.  Is  there  any 
mischief  on  foot  ? 

GREGORY.    Mischief,  father  ? 

JOHN.    There's  no  smoke  without  fire.     What  is  on  ? 

GREGORY  (sullenly).  How  should  I  know  ?  I  just  go 
about  with  them  at  times. 

JOHN  (appealingly).  Why  do  you  not  trust  me, 
Gregory  ?  There's  something  going  to  happen. 

Gregory  does  not  reply. 

JOHN.    Gregory ! 
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GREGORY.  There's  nothing  that  I  know  of,  father, 
immediately. 

JOHN.  There's  a  possibility  of  trouble,  then,  in  the 
future  ? 

GREGORY.    That's  hard  to  say. 

JOHN  (after  a  pause).  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  You 
should  not  be  too  prominent.  You  should  drop  out  of 
the  whole  thing  entirely,  and  not  put  yourself  into 
needless  danger. 

GREGORY.     I  don't  see  any  danger. 

JOHN.  No,  you  can't — but  I  can.  I  have  seen  affairs 
like  the  present,  years  ago  ;  and  they  always  ended  in 
trouble,  and  what  is  worse,  failure. 

GREGORY  (after  a  pause}.  If  I  were  to  drop  out 
suddenly,  father,  as  you  suggest,  don't  you  think  it  would 
look  queer — and  perhaps  'twould  be  foolish  in  the  long 
run. 

JOHN.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

GREGORY.  Don't  you  think,  father,  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  it  would  always  be  a  good  thing  to  have  one 
of  our  house  on  the  popular  side. 

JOHN  (slowly).    Yes — if  it  were  the  winning  side. 

GREGORY  (spiritedly}.  The  people  will  wear  down  the 
others  here  in  Ireland  yet,  father.  The  people  are  the 
tougher  lot.  They'll  last  better.  Time  is  on  their  side 
— and  time  is  a  good  ally. 

JOHN.  Yes — but  time  is  mighty  slow.  They  may 
win — yet,  but  neither  you  nor  I  will  see  their  victory, 
so — don't  be  a  fool,  Gregory. 

GREGORY.    What  do  you  call  foolishness,  father  ? 

JOHN.    Undertaking  a  project  which  is  bound  to  fail. 

GREGORY.    Failure,  like  victory,  is  never  a  certainty. 

JOHN  (slowly).  You  are  young,  my  boy,  with  all  the 
beliefs  and  hopes  of  youth.  I  had  them  once,  too,  like 
you  ;  but  the  world  !  I  had  to  fight  against  difficulties, 
and  disappointments,  in  the  building  of  my  fortune.  By 
perseverance  and  luck,  I  succeeded — to  an  extent.  You 
don't  know  what  the  world  does  to  those  who  fail — to 
those  who  lose  in  the  battle  of  life,  Gregory.  If  you  did, 
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you  would  not  risk  failure.  You  have  met  in  your  Latin 
texts  the  phrase  "  Vae  metis"  Now,  as  when  they  were 
first  written,  these  words  are  true.  Then  and  now,  'tis 
"  Woe  to  the  conquered." 

GREGORY.  And  must  nothing  be  ever  attempted  lest 
the  attempt  may  end  in  failure  ? 

JOHN.  The  attempt  must  be  justified  or  damned  by 
the  consequences  ;  and  the  consequences  of  failure,  we 
ought  to  know  in  Ireland. 

GREGORY  (hotly).  No,  father,  no  !  If  that  were  so, 
there  would  be  no  hope  ever  for  liberty  or  progress  of 
any  kind.  The  beneficial  consequences  a  project  would 
have  if  it  succeeded  are  a  justification  for  believing  in  its 
possible  success.  Anyone  sincerely  holding  such  a  belief 
is  bound  to  work  for  the  realisation  of  his  ideal,  no  matter 
what  difficulties  and  dangers  confront  him,  even  should 
they  lead  to  his  own  destruction. 

JOHN.  Fine  talk,  Gregory  !  Fine  talk  !  (He  walks 
slowly  towards  the  door.)  Only — don't  let  it  get  you  into 
any  harm. 

GREGORY  (standing  up).    But  isn't  it  the  truth,  father  ? 

JOHN  (looking  back  from  the  door).  And  if  it  is,  who 
wants  truth  nowadays  ?  (After  a  moment.)  Gregory,  you 
believe  what  you  have  said,  just  now  ? 

GREGORY.    Yes,  father,  I  do. 

JOHN  (coming  back  from  the  door).  And  you  would 
put  your  belief  into  practice,  Gregory,  if  you  got  an 
opportunity  ? 

GREGORY  (slowly).    Assuredly  I  would. 

JOHN  (slowly  and  with  emphasis).  For  your  own  sake, 
Gregory,  I  hope  that  opportunity  will  not  come.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  my  boy.  I  have  lived  my  life,  now 
— practically.  Yours  is  all  before  you.  (There  is  a 
moment's  silence,  during  which  father  and  son  confront  one 
another.  The  father  speaks  again.)  Gregory,  all  I  ask 
of  you  is  to  be  careful — to  look  before  you — a  little. 
Gregory  drops  his  gaze  from  his  father's  face,  and 

after  a  few  moments  silence,  replies. 

GREGORY.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  do  anything, 
father,  that  you  need  be  ashamed  of. 
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JOHN  (looking  at  his  son).  I  believe  you,  Gregory.  I 
believe  you.  (He  offers  his  hand,  and  in  moved  tones)  : 
Well,  good  night,  my  boy.  Good  night,  and  God  direct 
you.  (They  shake  hands.) 

GREGORY.    Good  night,  father. 
John  goes  out  at  door  on  left.      Gregory  stands  at  the 

table  looking  after  him.      After  a  short  while,  he  moves 

meditatively  towards  the  fireplace  and  sits  down. 


CURTAIN 


ACT  II 
SCENE  I 

TIME  :    The  evening  of  Easter  Monday,  1916. 
PLACE  :   As  in  Act  I. 

When  curtain  ascends,  Gregory  and  Agnes  are  dis- 
covered, the  latter  sitting  at  a  piano,  the  keys  of 
which  she  is  running  her  fingers  carelessly,  looking  up  now 
and  then  at  Gregory,  who  is  standing  leaning  against  the 
piano. 

AGNES.  Won't  you  try  it,  Gregory,  just  once  ?  'Tis 
the  only  one  of  Mangan's  I  like,  you  know. 

GREGORY.  Don't  ask  me  to  sing  it  to-night,  Agnes. 
I  can't. 

AGNES.    Why  ? 

GREGORY.  You  wouldn't  believe  me,  perhaps,  if  I 
told  you. 

AGNES.  Oh,  you  make  me  curious,  now.  You'll  have 
to  tell  me. 

Gregory  turns  away  and  walks  slowly  to  the  window 

and  looks  out.     Agnes  follows  him  with  her  eyes. 

GREGORY  (from  the  window).  You  needn't  laugh  at  me, 
but  ....  (Turns  to  her.)  Agnes,  sometimes  I  think  I 
am  afraid  of  that  song. 

AGNES  (in  surprise).  Afraid  !  Why,  'tis  the  Irish 
Marseillaise. 

GREGORY  (deprecatingly).  Yes,  'tis  splendid,  but — 
terrible. 

AGNES.  I  can  see  nothing  dreadful  in  it.  'Tis 
beautiful,  and  inspiring,  and  tender. 

28 
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GREGORY.  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  (Walking  across 
towards  her  slowly.}  Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  that  ? 
Listen  to  his  last  verse. 

AGNES.    Yes. 
GREGORY  (earnestly}. 

Oh,  the  Erne  shall  run  red 

With  redundance  of  blood, 
The  earth  shall  rock  beneath  our  tread, 

And  flames  wrap  hill  and  wood, 
And  gun  peal  and  slogan  cry 
Wake  many  a  glen  serene — 
Ere  you  shall  fade — ere  you  shall  die 
My  Dark  Rosaleen. 

He  turns  away,  with  an  exclamation. 
AGNES  (enthusiastically).    What  could  be  finer  !     What 
could  be  more  beautiful  ! 

GREGORY  (excitedly).    Did  you  ever  see  a  man  die, 
violently,  Agnes  ? 
AGNES.    No,  never. 

GREGORY.    Well,  I  did.      I  saw  a  hurler,  a  strong, 
splendid  man,  not  thirty  years,  struck  in  a  hurling  match 
once.     He  was  hit  here,  over  the  ear,  (raising  his  hand  to 
his  temple}  and  his  skull  was  smashed  in.     He  was  strong, 
and  he  did  not  die — for  ten  minutes.       'Twas  hard  to 
see  him  die — 'twas  awful.     (After  a  pause.}     And  men 
like  Mangan  sing  of  death,  as  if  it  were  a  joy. 
AGNES.    To  die  in  a  great  cause — is  different. 
GREGORY.    Yes,  so  it  is  said.     I  wish  I  could  feel  that 
way  .... 

AGNES.  And  did  you  not,  ever  ? 
GREGORY.  At  times,  perhaps.  I  remember  once, 
hearing  the  Marseillaise — you  mentioned  a  while  ago — 
a  Frenchman  sang  it  at  a  big  London  theatre  one  night, 
just  after  the  war  broke  out.  He  sang  it  in  his  own 
language,  and — though  hardly  one  in  every  hundred  could 
follow  him,  the  terrific  splendour,  the  awful  throb  of  that 
mighty  song  gripped  the  whole  house.  He  held  us  with 
the  incarnate  passion  that  was  France — the  France  that 
called  her  sons  to  arms.  He  held  us  there — hushed — 
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listening  to  that  song — that  song  of  life  and  death.  It 
was  magnificent — but — it  was  terrible.  (After  a  pause.} 
Ugh  \  Death  is  an  ugly  thought.  That's  why  I  don't 
like  your  poets.  They  are  a  morbid  lot — all  of  them. 

AGNES.  All,  Gregory  ?  Are  there  not  some  of  them 
who  faced  death  bravely  ? 

GREGORY.  Little  good  that  is  to  anyone.  To  each  of 
us  the  prospect  of  death  is  different,  and  we  face  it 
unequally,  as  we  do  suffering.  (Turning  to  her.}  Why 
are  we  afraid  of  death — some  of  us  ?  Because  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  What  precedes  it  and  what  causes 
it,  perhaps,  we  may  know.  Of  itself,  and  what  it  means, 
we  are  ignorant.  If  we  do  not  question  that  ignorance, 
we  can  die  with  a  carelessness  that  men  call  courage. 
By  faith  and  ignorance,  a  man  can  avoid  being  thought 
a  coward.  But  if  one  possesses  neither  ....  (He 
makes  a  deprecatory  gesture  with  his  hand  and  walks  away.) 

AGNES.  I  don't  often  hear  you  speak  like  this,  Gregory. 
What  puts  all  these  gloomy  thoughts  into  your  head  this 


evening 


GREGORY  (after  a  pause).  Yes,  indeed.  (Turning  back 
to  her.)  I  don't  know  why.  Forgive  me,  Agnes.  Let's 
talk  of  something  else. 

AGNES.  I  am  afraid  you  are  unhappy  at  times, 
Gregory.  Have  you  no  definite  ambition,  no  particular 
wish  to  achieve  anything  ? 

GREGORY.  Father  thinks  I  haven't.  He  does  not 
tell  me  so,  but  I  know  it.  Even  if  I  am  not  ambitious, 
as  he  wishes  me  to  be,  I  can't  see  that  that  is  a  great 
evil.  .  .  . 

AGNES.    No,  but  it  is  a  pity,  for  your  own  sake. 

GREGORY.  He  thinks  I  ought  to  be  like  himself,  always 
planning  and  constructing  and  looking  forward. 

AGNES.    That's  the  right  way  to  be. 

GREGORY.  Do  you  regard  my  father  as  a  successful 
man,  Agnes  ? 

AGNES.    Yes,  certainly.     He  is  not  a  failure. 

GREGORY.  What  a  small  difference,  after  all,  between 
failure  and  success  !  Both  end  in  the  same  way,  for 
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both  are  lies.  Success  is  a  lie,  and  failure  is  a  lie  ;  but 
success  is  the  lie  with  the  longer  life. 

AGNES  (after  looking  at  him  for  a  few  minutes).  I  can't 
understand  \\hat  you  mean  by  that. 

GREGORY.  I  do.  Suppose,  Agnes,  I  have  an  ambition, 
as  you  suggested  a  while  ago — a  wish  to  do  something, 
and  that  success  crowns  my  efforts  instead  of  failure,  is 
it  really  worth  while  ?  I  go  on,  I  live  on,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  success,  for  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  years ;  but 
'tis  no  use.  The  end  of  it  all  is  the  same.  And  when  it 
comes  to  old  age,  we  have  a  greater  number  of  things 
to  regret. 

AGNES.  Not  necessarily  to  regret,  Gregory.  Surely 
some  memories  will  make  one  happy — then. 

GREGORY.  Past  happiness  always  brings  the  greatest 
regret,  because  it  no  longer  is. 

AGNES.  The  remembrance  of  evils  that  have  passed 
should  consequently  give  us  pleasure. 

GREGORY.    But  we  generally  contrive  to  forget  them. 

AGNES.  You  would  almost  have  one  to  believe  that 
life  itself  was  an  evil. 

GREGORY.  I  believe  it  is,  except  when  it  is  put  to 
some  great  purpose. 

AGNES.    What  purpose  would  you  consider  great  ? 

GREGORY  (slowly).  An  adventure — beyond  promise  of 
success — with  death  at  the  end. 

AGNES.  A  while  ago,  Gregory,  you  spoke  of  your  fear 
of  death. 

GREGORY.    Yet  it  has  for  me  a  fascination. 

AGNES.  Why  would  you  not  complete  your  adventure 
without  it  ? 

GREGORY.  Without  it,  it  would  be  a  miserable  failure, 
a  thing  to  shame  one  when  looked  back  at.  There  would 
be  no  looking  back — with  death. 

AGNES  (turning  wearily  to  piano,  and  running  her  finger 
over  a  few  keys).  Ah,  well,  I'm  sure  I  can't  make  out 
where  you  get  such  notions — if  it  is  not  from  those 
Russian  stories  that  yourself  and  Paul  sometimes  talk 
about.  I  read  only  one,  and  thought  it  was  the  most 
depressing,  ugly  thing  I  ever  met. 
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Whilst  Agnes  is  talking,  Paul  has  entered.     He  nods 

to  Gregory,  and  goes  up  to  the  piano  to  Agnes,  and 

smiling  cheerfully,  asks  : 

PAUL.    What  is  being  condemned  now  so  vehemently  ? 

AGNES  (petulantly).  Those  Russian  novels  which  I 
often  hear  you  praise  extravagantly.  They'd  make  any- 
body feel  depressed  and  hopeless,  as  Gregory  apparently 
is  this  evening. 

PAUL  (looking  at  Gregory).  Indeed  !  (Again  turning  to 
Agnes.)  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Agnes,  to  take  him  so 
seriously.  Why,  that's  one  of  his  favourite  poses.  Celtic 
mysticism,  the  sadness  of  the  Gael,  transcendental  melan- 
choly, and  all  that.  (Laughing.)  I  don't  think  'tis  the 
Russian  novels  are  to  blame.  Who  was  the  Englishman 
that  explained  the  sadness  of  the  Irish  by  their  proximity 
to  a  melancholy  ocean  ?  (He  sits.) 

AGNES.    How  should  I  know  ? 

PAUL.  Do  you,  Gregory  ;  for  it  was  you  he  had  in 
his  mind,  surely  ? 

GREGORY.  I  think  'twas  one  of  Cook's  guides,  in 
Connemara. 

PAUL.  Well,  he  must  have  had  a  good  heart,  poor 
chap  ;  for  he  was  trying  to  make  others  happy  by  his 
remark. 

AGNES.    Who  ? 

PAUL.  Why,  the  tourists.  They  wanted  an  explanation 
of  a  characteristic  which  they  believed  they  discovered  in 
Connacht  men.  As  long  as  they  couldn't  understand  it, 
they  were  unhappy,  so  the  obliging  guide  invented  an 
explanation,  which  suited  the  purpose  and  flattered  their 
vanity. 

GREGORY.  You've  a  low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of 
tourists,  Paul. 

PAUL.    Why,  no  ;   we  are  all  tourists  in  a  sense. 

AGNES.    How's  that  ? 

PAUL.  They  are  "  out  "  to  forget  themselves  by  being 
interested  in  other  places  and  persons.  We  are  all  at 
the  same  game.  We  have  our  own  little — or  big — 
projects  to  pursue,  and  in  their  pursuit,  we  are  happy. 
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GREGORY.  Don't  you  think  we  will  be  happier  in  the 
attainment  of  an  object  than  in  its  pursuit  ? 

PAUL  (slowly).  Honestly,  I  doubt  that.  You  see,  we 
know  what  we  want  while  we  are  seeking  it ;  but  when 
we  attain  it,  it  may  prove  something  quite  different. 

AGNES.  Or  in  other  words,  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating. 

PAUL.    Precisely. 

GREGORY.  What  is  the  use  of  any  endeavour,  if  what 
you  say  is  true  ? 

PAUL.    Why  ? 

GREGORY.  Your  statement  means  that  we  are  only 
following  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  when  we  think  we  are 
working  for  something  great. 

PAUL.  If  our  motives  are  good,  if  we  sincerely  believe 
in  what  we  are  working  for,  that  in  itself  will  justify  us. 

AGNES.  Or,  as  Davis  says — "  Righteous  men  must 
make  our  land  a  Nation  once  again." 

PAUL.    Yes,  Davis  had  no  doubts  on  that  point. 

GREGORY.  What  did  he  mean  by  righteous  men,  I 
wonder  ? 

AGNES.     Brave  men,  of  course. 

PAUL.    I  hope  not,  Agnes. 

AGNES.    Would  you  not  want  them  ? 

GREGORY.    Yes — but  they  are  so  few. 

AGNES.    Don't  say  that,  Gregory. 

GREGORY.    Tis  true. 

AGNES.    Do  you  believe  that,  Paul  ? 

PAUL.  I  am  afraid  I  do,  Agnes.  You  see,  we  never 
know  what  we  are  until  we  are  up  against  some  great 
crisis.  In  my  own  case,  for  instance  .... 

AGNES.    Yes. 

PAUL.  Well,  I  believe  that  if  I  ever  carry  myself 
bravely,  it  will  be  through  mortal  dread  of  being  thought 
a  coward. 

AGNES.    Don't  be  absurd,  Paul. 

PAUL.  There  are  very  few  people  brave  enough  to 
admit  that  they  are  cowards,  Agnes. 

AGNES.  Then,  God  help  Ireland,  if  it  is  depending  on 
the  likes  of  you. 
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PAUL.    Why  should  He  take  sides  ? 

GREGORY.    Why  ? 

PAUL.  Yes,  why  ?  What  a  nice  opinion  you  must 
have  of  the  Creator,  to  expect  Him  to  take  sides  in  a 
miserable  little  squabble  between  two  groups  of  ill- 
mannered  people  like  ourselves  and  the  English  ! 

AGNES.  But  all  nations  like  the  Irish,  struggling  to  be 
free,  pray  to  God  for  success. 

PAUL.  For  success  against  the  Philistines  !  'Tis  only 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Agnes,  that  the  Deity  used  to 
interfere  in  wars  and  battles.  We  are  Christians,  or 
supposed  to  be. 

AGNES.    What  has  that  to  say  to  it  ? 

PAUL.  Doesn't  Christianity  tell  you  to  love  your 
enemies — so  you  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

AGNES.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

PAUL.  If  you  are  a  patriot  and  love  your  country,  you 
must  hate  your  country's  enemies,  and  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  them  harm.  You  must  kill  as  many  of 
them  as  you  can  ;  and  the  more  you  kill  of  them,  the 
better  off  your  own  country  is,  and  the  greater  patriot 
you  are  yourself.  But,  of  course,  if  you  are  a  Christian, 
you  must  love  your  enemies.  How  then  can  you  be  a 
Christian  and  a  patriot  at  the  same  time  ?  If  you  love 
your  enemy,  you  don't  show  your  love  of  him  by  killing 
him  ;  and  if  you  do  good  to  your  enemy,  you  are  a  traitor 
to  your  own  country.  And  then — we  hear  songs  like 
"  To  God  and  Ireland  True,"  and  phrases  like  "  Faith 
and  Fatherland."  Why,  they  are  contradictory — oil  and 
water — they  won't  mix. 

AGNES.    And  so,  according  to  you,  patriotism  is  a  vice  ? 

PAUL.  Yes,  for  all  Christians.  The  only  people  who 
can  be  consistent  patriots  are  lusty  heathens,  like  the 
Northmen  or  the  Red  Indians,  who  slaughtered  their 
enemies  with  the  full  approval  of  their  militant  gods,  and 
looked  forward  to  a  Paradise  where  they  would  be 
privileged  to  use  the  skulls  of  their  foes  as  drinking  cups, 
and  their  bodies  as  torches  to  light  the  eternal  banqueting 
halls. 
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GREGORY.  Very  fine,  indeed,  Paul.  All  very  fine,  my 
new  Evangel.  But  what  do  you  consider  yourself,  a 
patriot  or  a  Christian  ? 

PAUL.  I'm  a — peculiar  blend  of  both,  I  suppose  ;  but 
I'm  not  sure  as  to  which  will  predominate. 

GREGORY.  Well,  you  admit  then  that  you  possess  the 
elements  of  a  Christian  ;  and  that  being  so,  you  must 
accept  that  other  no  less  binding  precept  of  Christianity, 
which  says  that  you  must  avoid  evil  and  do  good. 

PAUL.    Go  on. 

GREGORY.  That  implies  that  not  alone  must  you  avoid 
evil,  but  you  must  also  combat  it  in  whatever  form  it 
shows  itself.  To  come  back  to  your  talk  about  one's 
enemy — suppose  that  your  enemy,  or  your  enemy's 
people,  is  the  cause  of  untold  evil  and  misery,  and 
continues  to  be  the  cause  thereof,  is  it  not  your  obvious 
duty,  if  you  are  a  Christian,  to  throw  your  influence, 
and  your  very  life  itself,  into  the  balance  against  that 
enemy,  with  the  object  of  destroying  his  power  of  evil, 
and,  if  necessary,  himself  also  into  the  bargain. 

PAUL.  And  who  shall  be  judge  between  you  and  your 
enemy  as  to  which  of  you  is  the  greater  evil  ? 

GREGORY.    That  question  does  not  arise. 

PAUL.  No,  of  course.  Everyone  decides  for  himself 
as  to  the  wickedness  of  his  or  her  enemy,  hence  wars, 
and  glory,  and  songs,  and  patriots.  Faith,  you've  a  fine 
way  of  doing  things.  First,  damn  your  enemy,  and  then 
kill  him. 

AGNES.  Oh,  but,  Paul,  there  were  always  wars  against 
heretics. 

PAUL.    For  the  good  of  the  heretics,  I  suppose  ? 

AGNES.    In  the  long  run,  yes. 

PAUL.  And  Cromwell  hanged  heretics  in  Ireland,  and 
Louis  XIV  burned  heretics  in  France,  and — which  was 
the  heretic  ? 

AGNES.    Do  be  serious. 

PAUL.  Of  course  ;  for  the  heretic,  you  see,  is  always 
the  other  chap  who  does  not  agree  with  you  ;  but  if  he 
gets  the  upper  hand,  what  are  you  ?  So — we  should  be 
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careful,  for  names  are  like  boomerangs,  and  often  hurt 
those  who  hurl  them. 

GREGORY.  Well,  you'd  better  stop  calling  yourself  an 
Irishman  and  a  Christian,  so  ;  for  you  appear  to  hold 
to  nothing. 

Mrs.  Parke  enters  at  left. 

MRS.  PARKE  (humorously).  Why  can't  you  ever  agree 
with  Paul,  Gregory  ?  I  never  come  in  but  you  are 
abusing  him. 

AGNES.  'Tisn't  Gregory's  fault  at  all,  Mrs.  Parke  ;  for 
neither  of  us  can  say  a  word  without  Paul  contradicting  it. 

'MRS.  PARKE.    Indeed  ! 

AGNES.  Only  just  now  he  said  that  all  the  Irishmen 
that  Cromwell  killed  were  heretics. 

PAUL  (laughing).  Don't  believe  a  word  of  that,  Mrs. 
Parke.  I  was  only  giving  Cromwell's  own  opinion. 

MRS.  PARKE  (going  over  to  the  piano,  from  the  top  of 
which  she  takes  some  unfinished  sewing  work).  Don't  stir, 
Agnes.  This  is  all  I  want.  (Looking  at  Paul.)  Ireland  and 
Cromwell !  Nothing  but  Ireland  for  the  two  of  you  ! 
I  don't  know  what  to  say.  All  the  young  people 
nowadays  talk  like  old  men.  'Tis  only  old  people  like 
myself  who  are  young.  (She  sits  near  Agnes.) 

PAUL.    That's  because  we  have  great  hopes,  Mrs.  Parke. 

MRS.  PARKE.    About  Ireland  ? 

PAUL.    Yes. 

MRS.  PARKE.    We  were  all  that  way — once,  Paul. 

AGNES.    And  now,  Mrs.  Parke  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  Well,  I  always  find  that  when  I  give  up 
hoping  for  anything,  I  become  content  with  what  I  have. 

AGNES.    Only  content  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  Yes,  Agnes  ;  for  if  you  are  content  with 
what  you  have,  you  need  not  disturb  yourself  with  hoping 
for  what  you  can't  get.  But,  of  course,  young  people 
like  you  are  different. 

PAUL.  Mrs.  Parke  is  right,  in  a  sense.  It's  the  fashion 
for  young  people,  I  suppose,  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything. 

Eileen  rushes  in  excitedly  at  right,  wearing  raincoat. 
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EILEEN.  Oh,  did  you  hear  the  news  ?  Did  you  hear 
what's  happening  ? 

MRS.  PARKE  (rising  in  alarm  and  looking  at  Eileen). 
What  is  it,  Eileen  ?  What  is  after  happening  at  all  ? 

All  look  eagerly  at  Eileen. 

EILEEN  (excitedly).  Oh,  in  Dublin — the  fighting  !  The 
news  is  all  over  town. 

MRS.  PARKE.    What  fighting  ? 

EILEEN.  The  Volunteers !  They're  fighting  the 
soldiers.  It  broke  out  this  morning.  They've  taken 
the  General  Post  Office  and  the  Castle,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  a  prisoner.  All  the  railway  stations  are  in 
their  hands — and — and  the  whole  country  is  to  rise. 
They've  machine  guns — and — bombs — and — and  every- 
thing. Oh,  everybody  is  talking  of  it,  and  .... 

Whilst  Eileen  is  speaking,  Paul,  who  is  near  the  fire- 
place, quickly  steps  up  to  Gregory  and  plucks  him  by  the 
sleeve,  whispers  something,  and  nods  slightly  towards 
Eileen.  Gregory  immediately  raises  his  right  hand  open 
above  his  head,  and  attracts  Eileen's  attention.  He  shuts 
his  hand  and  lets  it  fall  instantly,  without  being  noticed 
by  his  mother  or  Agnes,  who  are  listening  earnestly  to 
Eileen. 

MRS.  PARKE.    But,  is  it  true,  Eileen,  is  it  true  ? 
EILEEN  (controlling  her  agitation).    That's  all  I  heard. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  rumours,  and  stories,  and  .... 
MRS.  PARKE  (turning  to  Gregory  and  Paul).    Is  it  a  fact, 
Gregory  ?     What  do  you  think,  Paul,  of  what  she  says  ? 
GREGORY  (calmly).    Who  brought  the  news,  Eileen  ? 
How  did  it  come  ? 

EILEEN.  I've  no  idea  ;  only  everybody  appears  to  be 
excited  down  town. 

GREGORY  (carelessly  to  Paul).  One  of  the  usual  yarns, 
Paul. 

PAUL  (lightly}.    Yes,    I    suppose,    like    the    Germans 
landing  in  England,  and  all  that. 
AGNES.    You  don't  believe  it,  Paul  ? 
PAUL.    Someone  being  arrested,  or  perhaps  a  strike 
riot,  or  anything  like  that ;    and  then  somebody  sends 
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out  a  good,  interesting  lie  about  the  whole  affair.  'Twill 
hardly  be  contradicted  for  a  week,  now,  it  has  got  such 
a  good  start. 

GREGORY.  No,  unless  it  is  overtaken  by  another  more 
absurd  report.  People  want  news,  and  they'll  believe 
anything  just  at  present. 

MRS.  PARKE  (looking  at  Paul  and  Gregory  anxiously). 
Well,  I  hope  there's  no  truth  in  the  rumour ;  but 
whoever  sends  out  these  reports  must  have  very  little  to 
do,  alarming  people  out  of  their  wits.  A  rising  in 
Dublin  !  What  next  ? 

GREGORY.  'T would  be  a  bit  of  fun  if  it  were  a  fact, 
after  all,  Paul. 

MRS.  PARKE.    Fun  !     Nice  fun  indeed  ! 

PAUL  (laughing).  'Tis  too  good  to  be  true,  Gregory. 
We're  all  too  sensible  and  lazy  to  do  any  fighting  for 
Ireland  now. 

GREGORY.  We'd  want  something  to  wake  us  up, 
anyway.  (He  moves  to  window  at  back,  and  looks  out.) 

PAUL.  You  should  not  be  raising  our  hopes,  Eileen, 
and  then  dashing  them  to  the  ground. 

MRS.  PARKE.  What  a  pair  of  warriors  we  have  in  you, 
to  be  sure,  to  free  Ireland  !  (Turning  to  Eileen.)  And 
you  couldn't  get  anything  better  to  do,  either,  than  to 
collect  all  the  lies  going  about  Cork,  and  bring  them 
home  to  distract  us  ;  and  then  to  stand  there,  in  your 
wet  things.  Take  off  that  coat  this  instant,  or  you  will 
get  your  death  of  cold,  and  be  coughing  for  weeks. 

EILEEN.  'Twasn't  so  wet  and  I  going  out ;  but  it  is 
raining  frightfully  now. 

She  goes  out  at  right,  removing  her  coat.      Agnes  has 

also  risen,  and  is  preparing  to  go. 

GREGORY  (crossing  from  window  towards  Agnes).  You'll 
be  drenched  going  home,  Agnes.  'Tis  worse  than  ever 
outside,  so  you  had  better  wait  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

AGNES.  Oh,  I'll  have  the  tram  most  of  the  way, 
and  .... 

MRS.  PARKE.  But  from  this  down,  you'll  be  wet  to 
the  skin.  No,  you'll  put  on  one  of  his  own  raincoats, 
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outside  your  own  ;    and  Gregory,  you'll  take  the  large 
umbrella. 

Mrs.  Parke,  Agnes,  and  Gregory  move  to  door  at 

right,  talking. 

AGNES.  Oh,  Mrs.  Parke,  you're  taking  too  much 
trouble.  Why,  I'll  be  only  a  few  minutes  going  down 
to  the  end  of  the  road  .... 

MRS.  PARKE.    Yes,  and  be  waiting  there  in  the  rain 

perhaps  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  till  the  tram  comes. 

Oh,  you  can't  be  too  careful,    my  dear,  in  such  weather. 

Gregory  opens  door  at  right,    and  all  three  go  out, 

talking.       Paul  is  standing  at  the  window  near  back, 

looking  out.       He  remains  in   this  position  for  a  few 

moments,  and  then  starts  slightly,  and  crosses  the  room 

quickly  to  door  at  right,    which  opens  just  as  he  reaches 

it,  and  Eileen  enters.      Paul  stops  short.      Eileen  closes 

the  door  behind  her,  and  looks  up  at  Paul.     After  a  few 

moments'  silence,  Eileen  speaks. 

EILEEN.    You  are  going,  Paul. 

PAUL  (nervously).  Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  being  home 
part  of  the  way  with  Agnes. 

EILEEN.  Gregory  has  just  gone  with  her.  Are  you  in 
a  hurry  ? 

PAUL.    No. 

EILEEN.    Shall  we  sit  down  ? 

Paul  turns  and  walks  back  to  table,  arranges  a  chair 

for  Eileen,  and  one  for  himself.     Eileen  advances  slowly 

from  the  door,  and  sits  down. 

PAUL  (without  looking  at  Eileen).    Well  ? 

EILEEN  (motioning  to  the  chair).    Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

Paul  sits  down. 

EILEEN.    What  is  happening,  Paul  ? 

PAUL.    Happening  ? 

EILEEN.    In  Dublin  ? 

PAUL.    Oh,  that ! 

EILEEN.    Yes. 

PAUL.  I  expect  it  is  just  the  usual  picturesque  story, 
and  nothing  else. 

EILEEN.    Are  you  sure  ? 

Paul  looks  at  her,  and  does  not  reply. 
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EILEEN.  If  it  is  only  a  lie,  why  should  it  be  in 
everybody's  mouth  ? 

PAUL.  The  more  improbable  and  unlikely  a  thing  is, 
the  more  people  spread  the  news. 

EILEEN.  Paul,  you  are  not  talking  straight.  You  don't 
trust  me,  I  see. 

PAUL.    Eileen  .... 

EILEEN.  Why  did  Gregory  make  signs  to  me  a  while 
ago,  to  stop  talking  ? 

PAUL.  It  was  for  your  mother's  sake.  He  was  afraid 
she  would  become  excited  or  alarmed  ;  for  you  know  all 
such  rumours  and  reports  worry  her. 

EILEEN.  But  if  it  was  an  idle  rumour,  why  did  he 
wish  me  to  be  silent  ? 

PAUL  (after  a  pause}.  It  is  quite  possible  that  what 
you  have  heard  is  true,  Eileen.  How  far  it  is  true,  I 
do  not  yet  know.  We  can  only  wait. 

EILEEN.    Do  you  think,  Paul,  that  .... 

PAUL.    What's  the  use   of  thinking,   Eileen  ?       The 

future  we  cannot  influence.      It  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Eileen  looks  at  him  curiously  for  a  few  moments,  in 

silence. 

EILEEN.    Why  are  you  always  so  sad,  Paul. 

PAUL  (with  a  slight  start).    Always  ! 

EILEEN.  Your  eyes  are  always  sorrowful,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  something  going  to  happen. 

PAUL.  It  is  not  the  future,  but  the  past,  that  has 
made  them  so,  Eileen  ;  for  our  eyes  are  but  the  reflection 
of  what  they  have  seen. 

EILEEN.    You  never  told  me,  Paul  .... 

PAUL.  No,  I  did  not  think  I  had  that  right,  yet. 
I  was  trying  to  forget — many  things,  in  my  present 
contentment.  Since  I  began  to  come  here,  Eileen, 
amongst  you  all,  I  was  happier,  and  I  was  hopeful,  in  a 
joy  that  had  come  into  my  life.  (He  looks  at  Eileen  for 
a  moment  or  two.)  And  then  .... 

EILEEN.    Then  ? 

PAUL.  I  used  to  think  what  a  little  thing  the  present 
is,  after  all.  It  is  so  short-lived — one,  two,  three  minutes 
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at  the  time,  just  while  we  two  are  here,  you  and  I — 
that's  all.  What  a  frail,  passing  thing  to  build  on,  with 
a  vague,  uncertain  future  always  coming  on,  out  of  the 
unknown  .... 

EILEEN.  Oh,  Paul,  you  are  thinking  of  what  is 
happening,  up  there.  How  will  it  affect  us  ? 

PAUL.    God  alone  knows. 

EILEEN.    And  if  it  came  south,  Paul  ? 

Paul  looks  at  her  in  silence,  and  does  not  reply. 

EILEEN.    You  would  not  be  afraid  ? 

PAUL  (quietly).    Yes. 

EILEEN.    Of  what  ? 

PAUL.    Myself. 

EILEEN.    Paul ! 

PAUL.  Man  is  born  a  coward.  In  a  certain  set  of 
circumstances,  fear  is  bound  to  come  ;  but  habit,  necessity 
and  pride,  I  suppose,  help  one  to  conquer  it.  You  would 
despise  anyone  who  would  be  afraid,  Eileen  ?  (He  looks 
at  her  steadily.)  Yes,  you  would.  But  there  is  one 
consolation  about  it.  One  does  not  die — of — being  afraid. 
It  is  only  courage  that  kills  a  man  before  his  time.  (He 
leans  back  suddenly  in  his  chair,  and  laughing  lightly  adds  :) 
What  dismal  philosophers  we  are,  Eileen.  One  would 
think  by  our  talk  that  something  terrible  was  going  to 
happen.  (He  stands  up.) 

EILEEN  (rising  also).  These  are  queer  times,  Paul. 
One  does  not  know  what  may  occur  from  day  to  day. 

PAUL  (moving  towards  Eileen).  Let  us  not  anticipate 
misfortune,  Eileen.  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  frightened 
on  account  of  what  you  heard. 

EILEEN  (looking  up  at  him).    Yes,  Paul,  I  am  afraid. 

PAUL.  For  my  sake,  for  all  our  sakes,  Eileen,  you  must 
keep  your  heart  up,  until  everything  is  settled.  Will 
you  not  ? 

EILEEN  (agitatedly).    I  will  do  my  best,  Paul. 

PAUL.  Of  course  you  will,  Eileen.  For  isn't  it  from 
you  I  learned  the  lesson  myself.  (They  both  move 
slowly  to  door  at  right  during  the  conversation.)  Don't  you 
remember  the  lines  you  taught  me  ? 
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EILEEN.    What  are  they  ? 
PAUL.    Life  is  unstable  .... 

EILEEN  (cheerfully).    Yes,  oh  yes,  of  course.    Say  them 
for  me,  Paul,  again. 

Paul  opens  the  door  at  right,    smiles  at  Eileen,  and 
whilst  looking  at  hert  cites  the  lines. 
PAUL.  Life  is  unstable, 

Love  may  uphold. 
Fear  goes  in  sable, 
Courage  in  gold. 

Both  go  out  at  right,  laughing. 


CURTAIN 


ACT  II 

SCENE  II 

The  action  takes  place  about  four  hours  subsequent  to 
Scene  I,  in  the  same  room. 

When  Curtain  ascends,  the  room  is  almost  in  darkness. 
After  a  few  moments,  the  door  at  right  is  opened  softly, 
and  Gregory  cautiously  enters.  He  moves  silently  to  the 
window  at  back  and  raises  the  blind.  He  stands  for  a  few 
seconds  as  if  listening,  his  figure  outlined  against  the  faint 
night  light  that  comes  through  the  window.  He  then 
carefully  slides  back  the  bolt  that  fastens  the  window,  and 
raises  the  lower  half  and  looks  out.  He  withdraws  from  the 
open  window,  and  crossing  to  the  door  by  which  he  entered, 
goes  out  softly.  After  a  short  absence,  he  re-enters, 
carrying  in  his  arms  a  bundle,  which  he  takes  to  the  window, 
and  leaning  far  out,  lets  it  drop  outside  silently.  He 
turns  from  the  window,  and  is  again  cautiously  going  to  the 
door  at  right,  when  he  stops  short,  and  then  quickly  steps 
into  the  darkness  of  the  corner  between  the  door  and  window. 
The  door  opens,  and  Mrs.  Parke,  apparently  hurriedly 
attired,  enters  nervously,  holding  a  small  lighted  lamp  in 
her  hand.  She  stands  in  the  doorway,  hesitatingly,  and 
looking  into  the  room,  calls  softly  : 

MRS.  PARKE.    Who  is  there  ? 
Not  receiving  any  answer,  she  advances  slightly  into 

the  room,  which  the  lamp  now  faintly  illuminates,  and 

again  calk  in  a  frightened  tone  : 

MRS.  PARKE.    Is  it  you,  Gregory  ? 
She  does  not  see  Gregory,  until  he  speaks  from  the 

shadows  of  the  corner  where  he  has  been  standing. 

GREGORY.    Yes,  mother. 

37 
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He  advances  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  when  she 

turns  quickly  and  sees  him,  she  gives  a  short  cry  and 

grasps  a  chair  near  her  for  support.     She  places  the  little 

lamp  on  the  table,  looks  at  Gregory,  and  in  agitated 

tones,  speaks. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Oh,  Gregory,  what  is  it  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 

GREGORY.    Why  did  you  come  down,  mother  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  I  could  not  sleep,  with  thinking  ;  and 
then  I  went  to  your  room,  and  found  you  were  not  there. 
Oh,  Gregory,  tell  me — is  it  true — what  Eileen  heard  ? 

GREGORY  (slowly).    It  is  true. 
Mrs.  Parke  sits  down  with  a  frightened  exclamation, 

and   then   stands   up    again,    and   looking   at    Gregory 

earnestly,  says  : 

MRS.  PARKE.  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.  They're  fighting, 
Gregory  ? 

GREGORY.    Yes,  mother  :  they're  fighting  up  in  Dublin. 

MRS.  PARKE.    And  here  ? 

GREGORY.  No,  not  here — yet ;  but  we  are  going  to 
help. 

MRS.  PARKE.    What  do  you  say  ? 

GREGORY.  They  want  help — there.  Some  of  us  are 
going  up  to-night — now,  and  I  am  one  of  those  that  are 
going. 

MRS.  PARKE.    You  are  going  up  to  the  fighting  ? 

GREGORY.    I  am  going. 

MRS.  PARKE  (advancing  to  Gregory  appealingly).  Oh, 
Gregory,  my  boy  :  think  of  what  you  are  about.  Think 
of  what  may  happen  .... 

GREGORY.  Yes,  I  have  weighed  it  all  up,  mother,  and 
— I  am  going. 

MRS.  PARKE  (putting  her  hands  on  Gregory's  shoulders'). 
Oh,  Gregory,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own.  You  are 
my  only  son,  and  if  anything  should  happen  .... 

GREGORY  (gently  but  firmly  freeing  himself).  Stop, 
mother,  stop,  or  you  will  unman  me.  Oh,  if  you  knew 
what  a  struggle  I  had  to  bring  myself  to  this  ;  and  now 
you  would  make  me  turn  back. 
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MRS.  PARKE.    But,  Gregory,  my  boy  .... 

GREGORY  (forcing  her  gently  to  a  chair).  Listen,  mother, 
listen  to  me  ;  for  there  is  but  little  time,  now.  Let  me 
speak  out,  and  then  you  will  tell  me  go. 

Mrs.  Parke  sits,  and  looks  up  at  Gregory,  who,  in 

earnest,  appealing  tones,  continues  : 

GREGORY.  Do  you  remember,  mother,  all  the  stories 
you  used  to  tell  me  long  ago — to  me  and  Eileen  there 
at  the  fire,  when  we  were  only  children  about  the  Red 
Branch  Knights  and  Queen  Maeve,  and  the  great  fights 
at  the  Ford,  and  Connor  MacNessa.  And  later  on,  it 
was  from  you  we  first  heard  of  Red  Hugh,  and  Shawn 
the  Proud,  and  Owen  Roe  and  the  Fall  of  Dunbwee  ! 
Why  did  you  tell  us  of  Aughrim,  and  St.  Ruth,  and  of 
the  men  who  sailed  from  Limerick  with  Sarsfield  unafraid  ! 
Wasn't  it  from  you  we  learned  of  Wolfe  Tone  and  '98, 
and  the  French  at  Castlebar  !  And  we  listened  to  what 
you  used  to  say  of  Mitchel  and  Young  Ireland,  and  how 
one  of  your  uncles  was  transported  in  '67.  And  during 
all  that  time  I  never  heard  from  you  a  word  against  the 
men  who  worked  and  fought  for  Ireland  .... 

MRS.  PARKE.    Gregory,  I  have  no  son  but  you  .... 

GREGORY.  You  always  said  that  those  men  were  good 
and  true.  I  believed  it,  mother,  because  you  told  me — 
then.  I  believe  it  still.  Tell  me  now  that  they  did  wrong, 
that  they  were  false  and  bad,  that  they  were  men  of  whose 
names  we  should  be  ashamed.  Tell  me  that,  mother,  now, 
and  I  will  not  go  from  here.  (A  short  pause,  during  which 
mother  and  son  regard  one  another.  Gregory  continues  more 
excitedly.}  You  cannot,  mother.  You  cannot  tell  me 
that  it  was  a  lie.  You  know  you  told  the  truth,  and  it 
is  true  now.  The  men  up  there  to-night,  stand  for  the 
same  cause  as  the  others  who  fought  and  lost ;  but  it 
goes  on,  it  goes  on  ;  and  now  again  the  day  comes,  and 
we  are  asked  to  help,  Paul  and  I,  and  .... 

MRS.  PARKE.    Paul  ! 

GREGORY.  Yes,  Paul  has  been  one  of  us  since  the 
beginning. 

A  clock  strikes  two.    Gregory  starts. 
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GREGORY.  That's  the  time — two  o'clock.  I  should  be 
with  them  now.  They  are  waiting  for  me,  mother,  Paul 
and  ten  others,  down  at  the  end  of  the  road.  We  are 
going  up  on  the  big  car. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Oh,  Gregory,  why  should  this  happen  ? 
Why  should  you  go  ? 

GREGORY.  Why  should  they  go,  mother,  and  I  stay  ? 
Will  you  have  me  to  stand  out,  now,  when  I  was  with 
them  while  it  was  safe  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  But  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
this,  Gregory.  Think  of  the  dreadful  things  .... 

GREGORY.  Would  you  make  me  afraid  ?  Will  you 
have  them  to  say,  after  all  is  over,  that  Gregory  Parke 
failed  when  the  call  came  ?  Will  you  be  proud  that  your 
son  was  a  coward,  mother  ?  (He  looks  at  her  in  silence, 
and  resumes.)  No,  nobody  shall  say  that.  (He  steps  back 
slowly.)  They  are  waiting  for  me,  below.  I  was  going 
— that  way  (pointing  to  the  window).  You  are  here, 
mother,  and  I  shall  go  by  the  front,  now.  You  will 
shut  it  out.  (He  takes  another  step  or  two  towards  the 
door  and  turns.)  Good-bye  ! 

Mrs.  Parke  rises,  stretches  her  arms  appealingly  to 

Gregory,  and  speaks  in  a  broken  voice  : 

MRS.  PARKE.    Gregory  !     Oh,  Gregory  ! 

GREGORY  (moving  to  door,  raises  his  right  hand  as  ij  to 
motion  her  back,  saying  :)    I  must  not.      I  must  not. 
At  door,  he  turns  and  looks  at  his  mother,  who  stands 

facing  him  in  the  same  appealing  posture.     With  a  cry  of 

Mother  !  he  wildly  rushes  back  to  her  arms,  and  almost 

instantly  breaks  from  her  embrace  and  goes  out  at   right. 

She  stands  motionless,  looking  after  him  for  a  moment, 

and  then,  raising  her  hands  supplicatingly,  she  utters  the 

words  : 

MRS.  PARKE.  Oh,  God  !  My  boy — my  son — my 
little  son  !  (and  she  drops  into  a  chair,  sobbing  wildly). 


CURTAIN 


ACT  III 

SCENE  :    As  in  preceding  Acts. 

TIME  :    About  ten  days  subsequent  to  Act  II :  Evening. 

Mrs.  Parke  is  seated  near  the  fireplace,  at  left,  into 
which  she  is  looking.  Now  and  then  she  lifts  her  eyes 
wearily  to  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  Eileen  is  addressing 
and  closing  two  letters.  She  looks  at  her  mother  anxiously 
from  time  to  time. 

MRS.  PARKE  (after  a  look  at  the  clock}.  Isn't  he  rather 
late  to-night,  Eileen  ? 

EILEEN.  He's  half-an-hour  late,  now.  But  they  must 
all  have  been  upset,  you  know,  on  account  of  what  has 
happened. 

MRS.  PARKE  (hesitatingly}.  I  wonder — will  he  have  any 
news  ? 

EILEEN.  He'd  be  among  the  first — to  hear,  I  think. 
But  we  can't  believe  anything — yet.  Even  the  papers 
have  only  rumours. 

After  some  moments  of  silence. 

MRS.  PARKE  (slowly}.    They  shot  three  more  yesterday. 

EILEEN  (after  looking  at  her  mother,  speaks  in  a  low 
voice}.  Yes,  they  did.  (She  adds  more  quickly}  :  I've 
written  to  Tom,  and  also  to  Lucy,  asking  them  to  make 
what  inquiries  they  can.  Tom  will  surely  have  heard 
something,  and  he'll  write  immediately. 

MRS.  PARKE.    How  could  Tom  know  anything  ? 

EILEEN.  He  was  working  down  in  Henry  Street,  you 
remember  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  has  heard  everything. 

MRS.  PARKE.  If  Tom  writes,  perhaps  he  may  get 
himself  into  trouble. 

EILEEN.    Oh,  Tom  will  know  what  to  say,  and  how. 

MRS.  PARKE.    Was  Tom  in  it  himself,  I  wonder  ? 

E  « 
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EILEEN.  Nobody  knows  who  was  in  it,  and  who 
wasn't. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Yes,  indeed,  nobody  knows.  Look  at 
Paul.  Who  would  think  of  his  being  given  that  way  ! 
What  will  his  people  say  ? 

EILEEN.  Poor  Paul — with  all  his  talk.  Do  you  think 
Gregory  influenced  him,  mother  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.    No,  Gregory  did  not  influence  him. 

EILEEN  (looking  before  her  vacantly}.  He  used  to  shake 
hands  with  me — every  evening — before  he  went — and 
squeeze  my  hand  in  order  to  make  me  cry  out,  and  then 
he  would  laugh,  and  run  away.  And — that  night,  mother 
— he  said  good-bye,  also  ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  more 
serious,  and  he  held  my  hand  a  little  longer  than  usual 
— but  he  did  not  laugh  at  all.  He  then  went  away,  and 
at  the  gate,  he  turned,  and  looked  back,  and  raised  his 
hat,  and — and  ....  (Eileen  gets  up  quickly  and  moves 
to  window  at  back,  where  she  stands  sobbing  and  looking  out.) 

MRS.  PARKE  (looking  at  Eileen  and  speaking  softly). 
There,  Eileen,  now — they  were  brave  lads — and — let  us 
trust  in  the  good  God.  Nobody  knows  what  has  happened 
at  all,  and  they  did  what  they  believed  was  the  right 
thing,  and  'tis  all  in  the  hands  of  God. 

After  a  short  silence,  she  calls. 

MRS.  PARKE.    Eileen  ! 

EILEEN  (turning  from  the  window  and  drying  her  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief).  Yes,  mother. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Do  you  regret  that  Gregory  and  Paul 
went  into  this — foolish  business — as  some  people  call  it  ? 
Would  you  prefer  that  they  had  stayed  at  home — safe  ? 

EILEEN.  It  would  be  a  shameful  thing,  mother,  if  they 
had  been  with  the  boys  all  along,  and  then  stood  out 
when  the  time  came  ;  but  I  never  thought  it  would 
happen  so  soon — like  this. 

MRS.  PARKE.  It  was  bound  to  come,  late  or  early, 
Eileen  ;  and  I'm  glad  you  take  my  own  view  of  it.  Ah 
— but  I  never  doubted  Gregory,  whatever  they  may  say. 
I  knew  that  Gregory  would  be  true,  when  the  day  came, 
at  all  costs  ;  for  Gregory  could  not  be  otherwise. 
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EILEEN.    Yes,  mother. 

MRS.  PARKE.  If  there  were  many  like  Gregory,  there 
would  be  no  surrenders,  Eileen,  I'm  sure.  But  what's 
the  use — now.  They  had  no  luck,  either — the  way  that 
ship  went,  and  the  motor  car  in  Kerry.  'Twas  the  same 
in  the  old  days,  too.  Something  always  went  wrong, 
just  when  a  lot  depended  on  it. 

EILEEN.  Father  says  it  was  the  hand  of  God  that 
stopped  that  ship  from  landing  the  arms,  mother,  or  it 
would  have  been  as  bad  down  here,  and  there  would 
have  been  more  killed. 

MRS.  PARKE.  No,  'twas  not  ;  for  God  was  never 
against  Ireland,  Eileen.  If  He  were,  we  would  not  be 
here  to-day,  and  the  Irish  did  not  win  a  war  in  Ireland, 
yet ;  but  we're  here  still.  'Tis  God  Himself  is  keeping 
the  Irish  in  Ireland,  in  spite  of  everything  ;  and  it  is  not 
for  nothing  He's  keeping  them  here. 

EILEEN.    Do  you  think  so,  mother  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  I  know  it.  No  man  yet  died  for  Ireland 
in  vain.  And  as  long  as  men  think  it  worth  while  to  die 
for  her,  there's  no  fear  for  Ireland. 

EILEEN.  But  they  are  always  beaten,  mother.  They 
always  lose  .... 

MRS.  PARKE.    Only  for  a  time,  Eileen. 

EILEEN.    Oh,  I  do  hope  they  are  safe,  anyhow. 

MRS.  PARKE.    If  it  is  God's  will,  they  are. 

EILEEN.  Why  should  He  will  that  they  be  killed,  if 
they  were  doing  right  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  It  is  not  for  us  to  question  His  ways, 
Eileen.  We  must  confide  in  His  wisdom,  always. 

EILEEN  (coldly).    Always  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.    Yes,  Eileen,  always. 

EILEEN  (rising ,  and  going  to  window  at  back).  You  have 
a  great  faith,  mother,  in  God  and  in  Ireland's  future. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Have  we  not  His  promise,  through  the 
mouth  of  one  of  His  own  saints — that  in  the  end,  and 
after  much  tribulation,  the  stranger  would  be  banished. 
Columcille  said  that,  and  it  must  come  true. 

EILEEN.  And  this  is  not  the  end,  mother — only  another 
failure. 
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MRS.  PARKE.    Even  so — I  have  no  fear. 

EILEEN.  What's  the  use  to  us,  if  we  do  not  see  the 
end  ?  Why  should  we  be  those  whose  lot  is  failure — 
and  failure — and  nothing  but  failure  ? 

MRS.  PARKE  (sharply).  Don't  talk  like  that,  Eileen. 
What  have  we  done  that  our  lot  should  be  anything  better 
than  that  of  those  who  went  before  us  ?  They  lived 
through  worse  times  than  ours,  and  they  did  not  cry  out 
and  grumble.  What  right  have  we  to  complain,  where 
they  did  not  !  Or  is  it  that  our  hearts  are  growing  faint, 
and  that  we  are  ashamed  of  the  tradition  they  handed  on 
to  us  !  If  that  should  ever  happen — but  no,  thank  God, 
while  there  are  boys  like  Gregory  and  Paul. 

EILEEN  (turning  excitedly  jrom  the  window).  I  don't 
want  Gregory  and  Paul  to  die  yet,  mother — not  even  for 
Ireland. 

MRS.  PARKE  (rising).  I  did  not  think  that  a  daughter 
of  mine  would  say  that. 

EILEEN  (wildly).  I  do — I  do — I  do  ;  and  I  don't  care. 
(She  bursts  into  tears  and  embracing  her  mother,  adds)  : 
Oh,  mother,  I  can't  help  it. 

MRS.  PARKE  (consoling  her).  There,  Eileen,  that's  right. 
You  can't  help  it,  indeed,  my  child  ;  and  who'd  blame 
you  !  There  now — calm  yourself — and — God  is  good — 
and  .... 

An  outer  door  closes. 

EILEEN  (looking  towards  door  at  right).  Oh,  here's 
father  at  last. 

She  opens  the  door  and  runs  out.      Through  the  open 

door  a  sound  of  voices  is  heard  ;  and  after  a  few  moments, 

John  Parke  enters,  with  Eileen.     Mrs.  Parke  rises  ;   but 

John  crosses  the  room  and  motions  her  back  to  her  chair. 

JOHN.    Don't  stir,  Ann,   don't  stir.       I'm  all  right. 
He  stands  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  Mrs.  Parke 

resumes  her  seat. 

MRS.  PARKE.    You're  late,  John. 

JOHN,  (looking  at  his  watch  nervously).  A  few  minutes, 
ah  yes.  Things  are  a  bit  disturbed,  of  course,  everywhere. 

MRS.  PARKE.    Did  you  hear  any  fresh  news  ? 
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JOHN.  No,  nothing  fresh.  Nothing  but  vague  reports 
and  rumours. 

MRS.  PARKE.    No  news  is  often  good  news. 

EILEEN.    Is  it  all  at  an  end,  father  ? 

JOHN.     No,  it  is  only  beginning. 

EILEEN.    What,  I  thought — they  had  all  surrendered. 

JOHN.    Oh,  all  that  wild  Dublin  squabble  is  over,  at 

any  rate.    I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  but  its  consequences. 

Mrs.  Parke  and  Eileen  look  at  one  another  in  alarm. 

MRS.  PARKE.  I  thought  you  said  you  hadn't  heard 
anything  definite  about  Gregory,  John. 

JOHN  (impatiently).  Nor  have  I  ;  but  surely  you  see 
that  no  matter  what  happens  to  Gregory,  the  fact  of  his 
being  concerned  in  it  will  be  bound  to  affect  us. 

MRS.  PARKE.    In  what  way  ? 

JOHN.  Why,  Ann,  you  are  not  so  simple  as  all  that. 
Look  at  the  position  I  occupy.  Look  at  the  directors, 
the  shareholders,  the  customers  of  the  Bank.  Do  you 
think  that  people  like  them,  people  who  hold  the  wealth 
and  power  in  this  country — do  you  think  that  they  want 
any  change  in  the  existing  state  of  things — any  change 
that  would  deprive  them  of  the  position  they  occupy — 
especially  if  that  change  is  made  by  the  people  ! 

EILEEN.  But  surely  they  would  welcome  a  change, 
father,  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

JOHN.  What  country,  child  ?  The  moneyed  people 
have  no  country.  All  countries  are  the  same  to  them, 
and  they  work  only  for  their  own  power.  Patriotism  is 
a  word  to  gull  the  masses  with,  to  soothe  them  into 
subjection,  to  woo  them  into  slavery.  The  wealthy  are 
those  who  preach  patriotism.  The  poor  and  the  needy 
are  those  who  practise  it. 

MRS.  PARKE.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  righting 
in  Dublin,  John.  That  was  not  instigated  by  the  moneyed 
class.  It  was  the  work  of  good  and  sincere  men. 

JOHN  (scornfully).  Will  sincerity  and  goodness  excuse 
the  work  of  unthinking  fools  ?  What  were  they  before 
this — those  men  you  talk  of  ?  What  were  they  but 
weavers  of  words  and  singers  of  songs.  And  then  came 
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the  mock  parades,  and  the  marching,  and  the  waving  of 
flags — and  now  this.  (With  a  gesture,)  Oh,  the 
cheapness,  the  vulgar  cheapness  of  it  all.  Can  no  one 
work  quietly  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
country,  without  going  out  into  the  highways  with  a 
banner,  and  dressing  himself  up  in  green  !  Have  we 
not  sufficient  national  self-respect  and  dignity  to  enable 
us  to  despise  all  that  !  And  those  men,  who  held  us  up 
to  ridicule  before  the  nations  with  their  childish  antics 
and  posturings,  how  have  they  served  us  now  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.     I  do  not  regret  what  they  did. 

JOHN.  Heavens,  Ann,  do  you  not  see  what  I  mean  ! 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  every 
year  coming  more  and  more  into  power  in  their  own 
land.  In  town  and  country,  we  were  getting  back  our 
own,  land  and  place  and  position.  Almost  all  the  public 
departments  and  boards  were  in  our  hands.  In  a  few 
years  more,  we  would  have  gripped  even  the  Executive 
and  the  administration.  We  were  winning,  slowly, 
perhaps,  but  surely.  All  we  wanted  was  time.  Now 
this  mad,  foolish  escapade  occurs,  this  hopeless,  wild 
adventure  comes  along  ;  and  all  the  work  of  years  is  no 
more,  just  when  everything  was  looking  well.  What  an 
excuse  it  gives  the  enemies  of  our  country  ! 

MRS.  PARKE.    For  what  ? 

JOHN.  Why,  they  can  do  anything  they  like,  now.  It 
was  always  the  same.  When  things  are  looking  well 
a  hopeless  insurrection,  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
beginning,  is  instigated  ;  and  we  are  all  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  that  failure.  Look  at  a  man  in  my 
position.  Do  you  think  it  will  not  affect  me  that  a  son 
of  mine  was  involved  in  that  mad  affair,  if  it  comes  to 
be  known.  Don't  you  see  that  it  means  my  exclusion 
from  any  promotion  that  is  going — it  may,  perhaps,  mean 
my  losing  what  I  have.  Do  you  realise  what  would  be 
the  consequences,  if  that  should  happen  !  Do  you  think 
that  I  could  face  the  world  again,  after  all  these  years, 
with  empty  hands.  No,  Ann,  I  don't  want  that  to 
happen,  and  I  pray  God  it  won't. 
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MRS.  PARKE.  Even  if  it  should  be  as  bad  as  that, 
John,  we  will  face  it.  Gregory  went  to  Dublin. 

JOHN.  Yes,  but  very  few  know  it — and  Gregory  is,  I 
hope,  not  as  big  a  fool  as  we  think. 

MRS.  PARKE.    A  fool !     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

JOHN.  I  am  hoping  that  if  Gregory  sees  the  game  is 
up,  he  will  have  the  good  sense  to  get  away  in  time. 

MRS.  PARKE.    John  ! 

JOHN.    Well? 

MRS.  PARKE.    You  don't  know  Gregory. 

JOHN.    Don't  I  ? 

MRS.  PARKE  (earnestly).  Gregory  is  no  renegade. 
Gregory  will  stay  to  the  end,  no  matter  what  that  may  be. 

JOHN.  I  am  not  doubting  his  pluck  and  courage  ;  but 
I  also  rely  on  his  discretion  and  good  sense. 

MRS.  PARKE.  And  you  think  he  should  make  his 
escape  ? 

JOHN.  Yes,  for  his  own  sake,  and  ours.  What  business 
has  he  staying  there,  if  they  are  beaten  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  If  that's  what  you  mean  by  discretion, 
thank  God  Gregory  has  none  of  it. 

JOHN.    Are  you  sure  of  that,  Ann  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.    Sure  as  I  sit  here. 

JOHN.    How  do  you  know  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  From  what  he  said  to  me — the  night  he 
left. 

JOHN  (in  surprise).  You  saw  him — the  night  he  went 
away  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  Yes,  I  did.  He  went — about  two  o'clock. 
There  is  silence  for  a  jew  moments,  during  which  they 

look  at  one  another. 

JOHN.  And  if  our  boy  is  put  up  against  a  wall,  and 
shot,  would  you  be  proud  of  it — would  you  not  regret  it  ? 

MRS.  PARKE.  I  would  regret  it,  John  ;  but — I  would 
never  be  ashamed  of  it. 

UOHN  (angrily).  My  God,  haven't  we  enough  of  foolish 
martyrs  in  Ireland — haven't  we  enough  of  all  these  useless 
sacrifices  !  When  will  you,  women,  judge  events  by  your 
heads  instead  of  by  your  hearts  !  You  are  always  valiant 
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and  courageous  with  other  people's  skins.  With  what 
splendid  nonsense  you  send  forth  men  to  battle,  and 
never  think  of  the  desperate  odds.  I  thought  all  that 
thing  was  dead  and  gone  ;  but  it  is  with  us  still — and 
Gregory,  I  suppose,  is  its  latest  victim. 
MRS.  PARKE.  Gregory  had  his  principles  .... 
JOHN  (sorrowfully).  Do  you  think  I  did  not  know 
Gregory,  Ann  !  Do  you  think  that  I  did  not  care  for 
him,  and  all  that  was  good  and  true  in  him  !  And  now, 
he  has  been  thrown  into  a  despicable  street  riot,  through 
his  belief  in  one  of  the  greatest  shams  of  our  age — 
patriotism.  My  God,  look  what  it  means — look  at  Europe 
to-day — look  at  the  awful  sacrifices  that  are  being  made 
to  that  insatiable  Moloch — patriotism.  And  in  its  name, 
young  English  lads  have  been  torn  from  their  homes, 
and  flung  into  the  streets  of  Dublin  to  kill,  or  to  be  killed 
by  others  like  Gregory  and  Paul.  And  so  the  hideous 
thing  goes  on,  destroying  generous,  honest  lives,  and 
creating  national  hates  and  bitter  memories,  that  live  on 
from  father  to  son,  and  will  live  as  long  as  we  look  at 
things  from  the  cursed  view-point  of  what  is  called 
patriotism. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Take  care,  John.  Love  of  country  is  a 
virtue,  and  the  good  God  will  as  surely  punish  those  who 
despise  it,  as  He  will  reward  those  who  practise  it. 

JOHN  (lifting  his  hand  remonstratingly).  For  Heaven's 
sake,  Ann,  don't  talk  cant  ....  (Eileen  has  been  near 
window  at  back.  Suddenly,  after  a  glance  out,  she  utters 
a  hurried  exclamation,  and  dashes  out  the  door  at  right. 
John  looks  surprisedly  after  her.)  What's  wrong  with  Eileen  ? 
Where  is  she  going  ? 

The  sound  of  voices  is  heard  from  outside  hall  and 
John  crosses  hurriedly  from  fireplace  to  door  at  right. 
As  he  reaches  the  door,  Eileen  enters,  supporting  Gregory. 
The  latter  is  pale  and  wan,  and  looks  very  tired  and 
spent.  His  overcoat  is  clumsily  buttoned  up  about  him, 
and  instead  of  a  collar,  a  wrinkled  cravat  is  tied  around 
his  neck.  His  hair  is  unkempt  and  wild,  and  his  general 
appearance  is  one  of  exhaustion  and  lassitude.  John 
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takes  Gregory's  arm,  and  Mrs.  Parke  starts  up  with  an 
exclamation. 

MRS.  PARKE.  Oh,  Gregory,  Gregory  !  Oh,  my  poor 
boy  !  (Mrs.  Parke  takes  Gregory's  arm  from  Eileen,  and 
herself  and  John  help  him  to  the  sofa,  into  which  he  sinks 
wearily.)  There  now,  thank  God  that  you  are 
back  again. 

JOHN  (anxiously).  Are  you  feeling  very  bad,  Gregory, 
my  boy  ? 

MRS.  PARKE  (who  kneels  down  by  his  side).  He  is,  John  : 
don't  you  see.  'Twould  be  better  for  you  to  drop  down 
to  Dr.  Kenny's  at  once,  and  ask  him  to  come  up,  if  he 
can  at  all. 

JOHN.     I  will — I  will,  of  course.    (He  looks  anxiously 
at  Gregory.)     Get  him  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  Ann. 
Gregory  half  rises  on  his  elbow,  and  speaks. 
GREGORY.    I've  come  back,  mother  . 

He  relapses  wearily  into  a  reclining  position. 

MRS.  PARKE  (soothingly).    There,  Gregory,  don't  mind 

at  all.     Be  quiet  now,  like  a  good  boy,  and  everything 

will  be  all  right.     (She  motions  to  John  excitedly.)    Go, 

John,  go  quick. 

John  goes  ovt  on  right. 

GREGORY  (wearily).  Oh,  'tis  cold,  and — I'm  tired — 
very  tired. 

MRS.  PARKE.    Yes,  my  Gregory,  there — just  rest  your- 
self for  a  few  minutes  now,  with  Eileen,  and   I'll  get 
something  good  for  you.      (Rising.)     And  you'll  be  all 
right  again — in  the  morning — won't  you  ? 
GREGORY.    Yes,  mother. 

MRS.  PARKE  (moving  to  door).  I'll  be  only  a  short  time, 
Eileen.  Take  care  of  him  until  I  prepare  something 
that  will  warm  him  up. 

EILEEN.  All  right,  mother.  I'll  be  careful.  He'll 
be  all  right  here. 

Mrs.  Parke  goes  out  at  right.  Eileen  sits  near  the 
fire  not  far  from  Gregory.  After  a  short  while,  Gregory 
attempts  to  rise  to  a  sitting  posture.  Eileen  rises,  making 
a  motion  to  restrain  him. 
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EILEEN  (in  alarm).  Now,  Gregory,  you  are  to  rest 
quietly  .  .  . 

GREGORY  (sitting  up).  Don't  mind  me,  Eileen.  I'm 
not  as  bad  as  you  think.  (He  looks  at  door.)  Are  they 
gone  ? 

EILEEN  (uneasily).  Mother  will  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes.  You  must  be  quiet.  (She  advances  to  him.) 

GREGORY  (looking  at  her  fixedly).  Why  don't  you  ask 
me  about  what  happened — about  what  I  did — about  what 
we  all  did  .... 

EILEEN  (anxiously).  Wait  until  to-morrow,  Gregory. 
'Twill  be  better.  (She  places  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
to  induce  him  to  lie  down  again.) 

GREGORY  (wildly).  Sit  down,  Eileen,  and  let  me  be. 
Don't  you  want  to  listen  to  me  now — here  ? 

EILEEN.  Yes,  Gregory,  yes,  if  you  wish.  (She  resumes 
her  seat  uneasily.) 

GREGORY  (excitedly).  I  want  to  tell  it  quick,  Eileen, 
because  I  can't  stop  thinking  about  it  all  myself.  (He 
pauses  for  a  moment  in  thought,  Eileen  looking  at  him  the 
while.)  Listen,  Eileen,  the  whole  thing  was  horrible — 
it  was  a  nightmare. 

EILEEN  (interestedly).    What,  Gregory  ? 

Gregory  appears  to  be  abstracted  for  a  moment,  and 

then  resumes. 

GREGORY  (slowly).  Yes,  the  big  car,  with  the  ten 
others  and  Paul  and  myself,  got  up  there.  We  had  to 
stop  about  a  mile  outside.  That  was  Tuesday  morning 
— and  we  got  through  at  last.  Paul  and  I  and  another 
of  our  chaps  were  sent  up  to  .... 

EILEEN.    Yes,  Gregory,  yes. 

GREGORY.  It  was  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of  a  little 
side  street  that  ran  at  right  angles  to — six  of  us — in  the 
third  story — Paul  had  charge  of  the  small  section.  I 
wonder  why  Paul  kept  me  with  him  ? 

EILEEN  (eagerly).  You  were  with  him  through  it  all  ? 
Oh,  Gregory,  where  is  Paul  ? 

GREGORY  (who  pays  no  attention  to  her  question).  It  was 
queer  in  the  beginning,  with  the  firing  going  on  all  round. 
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We  were  new  to  it,  and  some  of  the  chaps  who  had  been 
there  the  previous  day  said  we  would  not  mind  it — 
after  a  time.  And  then  .... 

EILEEN.    Yes — yes. 

GREGORY.  Something  hit  the  window  sash  near  me, 
with  a  short  snap.  It  gave  me  a  queer  start — a  kind  of 
fright  I  never  got  before — it  was  only  a  rifle  bullet — 
and  I  ought  to  have  known — but — to  feel  that  you  were 
being  shot  at — is — ugly.  More  of  them  came  after  that 
one — and  .... 

EILEEN  (anxiously).    Paul,  Gregory,  what  about  Paul  ? 

GREGORY  (abstractedly).  It  was  towards  evening  the 
change  came — with  the  dark.  I  didn't  mind  the  day, 
though  we  were  tired.  But  when  the  light  went,  it  was 
different. 

EILEEN.    What  was  it  ? 

GREGORY.  I  think  Paul  guessed  from  the  beginning, 
for  he  used  to  look  at  me,  strangely,  at  times — and  then 
he'd  tell  a  joke — and  laugh — as  he  used  to  here. 

EILEEN.  Of  what  are  you  talking,  Gregory  ?  What 
was  it — at  all  ? 

GREGORY.  Yes,  I  think  he  knew,  all  the  time  ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  talked  great  to  us — through  it  all.  I 
held  up,  while  he  was  there — till  Wednesday  evening — 
when  .... 

EILEEN.    Paul,  Gregory  !      Paul  ? 

GREGORY  (impatiently).  Paul  is  dead,  Eileen  ! — that 
Wednesday  evening. 

EILEEN  (brokenly).    Dead— Paul  dead  !     Oh  !     Oh  ! 
She  bursts  into  tears.      Gregory  looks  at  her  sobbing, 

for  some  time,  and  then  speaks  again, 

GREGORY.  There  is  no  need  to  cry  for  Paul.  (She 
continues  sobbing.)  Listen,  Eileen  !  He  was  a  brave  man. 
He  did  not  run  away. 

Gregory  stands  up  and  turns  away. 

EILEEN  (looking  up  startled).  What  do  you  mean, 
Gregory  ? 

GREGORY  (bitterly).     I  found  myself  out — that's  all. 

EILEEN.    All  what  ? 
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GREGORY.    What  brought  me  back  here  ? 

EILEEN.    What  ? 

GREGORY  (bitterly).  I  was  afraid — all  the  time.  I  was 
a  coward.  But  Paul  helped  me,  for  he  knew.  And  then 
that  Wednesday  evening — before  the  night  came — some- 
thing hit  him  when  he  was  standing  near  me.  He  fell, 
in  a  queer,  tired  way — and  shivered  once — and  gave  a 
kind  of  sigh — and  then  became  still.  I  put  my  arm 
under  his  head  to  lift  him  up  ;  when  one  of  the  other 
chaps  standing  near  by,  said,  "  Let  him  alone,  poor 
fellow,  he's  done."  My  hand  was  hot — and  sticky,  when 
I  laid  him  down  again — it  was  near  the  temple.  (Eileen 
covers  her  face,  and  sobs  anew.  After  a  short  pause,  Gregory 
continues.)  After  that,  Eileen,  I  knew  I  could  not  finish. 
Twasn't  that  I  was  tired,  and  worn  out  ;  but  the  creeping 
horror  that  gripped  me,  and  made  me  sick  and  faint. 
I  did  not  know  anything — but  that  I  wanted  to  get  out 
— away  from  it  all.  I  must  have  got  some  kind  of  a 
weakness,  or  fainting  fit — for  I  remember  being  helped 
down  to  the  ground  floor.  I  can  see  it — still — that  room 
with  some  of  the  chairs  and  a  table  piled  against  the 
street  door,  and  three  men  badly  hurt,  lying  on  some 
kind  of  stretchers  on  the  floor.  They  made  no  sound. 
There  were  two  others,  who  moved  around,  softly — one 
of  them  told  me  he  was  a  medical  student.  He  had  fair 
hair — he  was  in  charge  of  the  wounded  ;  and  there  was 
a  big  oil  lamp  in  the  corner.  I  was  sent  out  to  a  back 
room  to  sleep,  but  I  couldn't.  I  only  wanted  to  get 
away — so,  after  an  hour  or  two,  I  passed  out  behind. 
The  sentry  knew  me,  and  thought  I  was  going  to  another 
point — and  then,  I  don't  remember  too  distinctly.  I  only 
know  that  I  ran,  when  I  could — and  all  the  time  away, 
from  the  noise  and  the  roar  that  were  behind. 

Gregory  sits  down  again  wearily  on  the  sofa. 

EILEEN.    You  came  all  the  way  down,  Gregory. 

GREGORY.  Yes,  all  the  way,  by  myself.  I  used  to 
travel  by  night — I  was  afraid.  (He  is  silent  for  a  few 
moments.)  They  are  all  up  there — yet  ? 

EILEEN.     Some  of  them. 
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GREGORY.  Oh,  to  think  of  it  all.  (Regretfully.)  Do 
you  remember  the  brave  things  we  used  to  say  here, 
about  Ireland,  Eileen,  and  what  a  grand  thing  it  was  to 
die  for  one's  native  land,  and  what  we  wouldn't  do — if 
we  got  the  chance.  And  I  believed  in  it,  too  ;  but  now — 
it's  all  finished  for  me.  (He  stops  for  a  moment,  and  then 
resumes  rather  wildly.)  I  couldn't  help  it — my  God — I 
couldn't  help  it.  'Twas  no  use — I  was  afraid  all  the  time. 
I  couldn't  hold  out  after  Paul. 

Gregory  gazes  abstractedly  into  the  fire,  and  then  starts 

suddenly,  and  looks  at  Eileen,  whom  he  addresses. 

GREGORY.    Eileen  ! 

EILEEN.    Yes,  Gregory. 

GREGORY.  What  will  she  think  about  it.  (Nodding 
towards  door.)  What  will  she  say,  when  she  hears  all 
this — when  she  knows  that  I  was  a  coward. 

EILEEN.    Mother  does  not  know  it — yet. 

GREGORY.  But  I  must  tell  her  all.  She'll  want  to 
know  all — everything  that  happened. 

EILEEN.    Will  you  tell  her  ? 

GREGORY.    Heavens,  Eileen  !     Must  I  be  a  liar  too  ? 

EILEEN.    You  need  not  be  a  liar. 

GREGORY.  No,  Eileen,  I'm  bad  enough,  and  she  shall 
know  what  I  really  am. 

EILEEN.  Listen,  Gregory.  Do  you  know  what 
happened  up  there,  in  the  end. 

GREGORY.    What  happened  ? 

EILEEN.    They  surrendered — when  all  hope  was  gone. 

GREGORY.    Surrendered  ! 

EILEEN.    Yes. 

GREGORY  (slowly).    And  that  was  the  end  of  it  all ! 
They  look  at  one  another  in  silence,  for  a  few  moments, 

and  Eileen  then  speaks. 

EILEEN.  Gregory,  mother  boasted  here  to-day  that  you 
would  not  be  amongst  those  who  would  surrender.  Do 
you  know  what  she  meant  ? 

GREGORY  (faintly).  She  did,  Eileen  ?  She — believed 
in  me  ? 

EILEEN.    Yes,  she  did,  Gregory.      She  believed  that 
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you  would  fight  to  the  end.     Are  you  now  going  to  take 
that  belief  away  from  her  ? 

GREGORY.     But  that  belief  is  a  lie. 

EILEEN  (slowly).  'Tis  all  she  has — her  belief  in  you. 
(Gregory  buries  his  face  in  his  hands.}  Her  belief  that  her 
son  was  a  brave  man.  Gregory,  you  must  not  take  that 
from  her — anything  but  that — she  must  not  know  the 
truth. 

GREGORY  (starting  up  passionately).  My  God,  Eileen, 
this  is  horrible.  Must  I,  who  was  a  craven,  now  live  a 
lie  .... 

He  suddenly  wavers,  and  puts  his  hand  to  his  side, 

collapses  back  into  the  sofa,  gasping  shortly  "  Oh,  Oh," 

Eileen  rushes  over  to  him  and  jails  on  her  knees  at  his 

side. 

EILEEN  (alarmed).  Oh,  Gregory,  this  is  too  much  for 
you.  Are  you — very  bad  ? 

GREGORY  (with  an  effort).  Only  a  pain — here  (putting 
his  hand  to  his  side).  Eileen — I'm  feeling  very  tired. 

EILEEN.  Oh,  don't  mind  what  I've  been  saying, 
Gregory.  It  distresses  you.  There  now,  never  mind 
— and  rest.  Mother  will  be  back  again  in  a  minute, 
now,  and  you  will  be  all  right — poor  Gregory — what  you 
have  gone  through  ! 

She  puts  a  cushion  or  two  tenderly  at  his  back  and 

head,  and  lays  a  rug  over  him  softly.     She  then  quietly 

resumes  her  seat,   now   and    then  gazing   anxiously    at 

him.      Gregory  lies  quite  motionless  for  a  minute,  and 

then,  turning  his  head  towards  his  sister,  calls  : 

GREGORY.    Eileen  ! 

EILEEN.    Yes,  Gregory. 

GREGORY.    About  mother  .... 

EILEEN.    Yes  !     Oh  yes  ! 

GREGORY.  I  will  do  as  you  ask — I  will  not  tell  her — 
now. 

EILEEN.    Oh,  I  am  so  glad  .... 

GREGORY.    Until  you  think  I  ought  to. 

EILEEN  (approaching  Gregory  and  putting  her  arms 
affectionately  about  his  neck).  Oh,  Gregory — it  is  so  good 
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— it  is  so  brave  of  you — to  do  this  hard  thing — for  her 

sake. 
GREGORY  (wearily).    She — believed — in — me. 

Door  at  right  opens,    and  Mrs.  Parke  enters  softly. 
She  speaks  in  a  low  voice  to  Eileen. 
MRS.  PARKE.    How  is  he,  Eileen  ? 
EILEEN  (rising).    He's  weak,  mother,  and  quite  worn 

out.      He  badly  wants  sleep. 

Mrs.  Parke  takes  away  the  rug  gently,  handing  it  to 
Eileen,  saying  : 
MRS.  PARKE.    Now,  Gregory,  my  poor  boy,  you  will 

come. 

Gregory    rises    weakly,    and   his    mother    and   Eileen 
support  him. 
GREGORY  (wearily).    I'm     only — tired    out — mother — 

only — tired  out. 

Gregory  walks  slowly  from  the  room,  supported  by  his 
mother,  who  says,  "  There,  my  poor  Gregory — my  poor 
boy."  Both  go  out  door  at  right,  while  Eileen  looks 
after  them  sorrowfully.  She  stands  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  and  then  turns  the  lamp  low  and  quietly  takes 
a  seat  near  the  fire.  After  a  while,  she  covers  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  faintly  utters  the  words,  "  Paul ! 
Paul  !  "  She  is  sobbing  quietly  when 
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